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1^ . ABSTRACT ' 

•The purpose of this study was to. develop valid and reli^le ^ 
instrumentation to measure tlie perceptions of teachers regardine^^^^^Jie 
Structures for making decisions , and the- .level of involvement^ of 
teachers in making potent decisions in IGE schools. 

The theoretipal framework for the study was decision theory. 
Elemei)ts of Lipham's model of the decision-maKing process and of 
Dale's definition e^f decentralization of decision making were incor- 
porated into the instri/ment. In contrast to previous research on 
decision theory, this study attempted to ground the theoretical 
framework in observed and reported phenomena as well as to examine 
relationships with '^ther constructs; . 

V 

The study was conducted in three phases; 1) the definition 
• • , ' 

phase; 2) the instrument construction* phasef and 3) the instrument 
testing phasev the definjLtion phase, the 'domains of decision^ content 
decision structures, and the decision-making process in IGE schools ^ 
were defined. J)ata were collected from three sources. ^ First, partici- 
pants at 'one national and twJr^egional IGE conferences were interviewed 
'and asked to respond to a question|»aire. Secorvd, interviews were 
conducted with teacher.s., unit leaders and principals in nine exemplary 
IGE schools, three^ejach' from California, ^Ne^ Jersey, and South Carolina. 
.Third, the IGE literature was ^reviewed for additional items in each' 



domai^i^ . 

^ In the instrument construction phase, a panel of experts rated 
the potency of the. decision content iUms and the most potent "itetns 



were included in the pilot versioh* of the instrument-> The response 
format regarding decision structures and involvement Ai thie dec;Lsion- 
making process were tested* in four IGE elementary schools icy^isconsin 
> and refined for the pilot version. The instrument was piloted in 
five of the nine schools involve^ in the interviews of the definition 
phasei Factor arfalysis and tests for internal consistency were 
utilized to determine the subscales and the reliability of the piLot 
version inst;:ument. The pilot version instrument was refined into 
the final Version to be tested. ^ 

In the ins^jaiment testing phase, the final version instrument 
Vas administered in 77 randomly selected IGE elementary school^^^n 13 



states. Seventy-^seven of the schools returned useable data. 
The major findings of the study were as follows: 

1. 'IGE te^chersS>erceived themselves to have moderately high 

involvement in making potent de\:isions of unit-*subunit 
sco^e, some involvement in making potest decisions of 
i schoolwide .scope and little involvement in making potent 

decisions cfe extra-school scope, 

2. *IGE teachers desired greater involvement^ in making potent 

decisions, especially in decisions of schoolwide .and i 
extra-scllool scope. ^ . t / 

■ » 1 

3. The 'lie and the SPG were not functioning, widely as 
decision-making structures. ' 

4. The I and R Urlit was functioning as a decision-making 
^structure for decisions of unit-subunit scope in the 

majority of IGE Schools. ' < 

5. IGE principals were perceived as making more potent 
decisions presently than was ideal? ' 

p. There was a significant negative relationship between 
^^>Cne percoivod level of involvement of teachers in the 
decision-making process and the ^perceived- effectiveness 
of I ai^d R Unit operations. The negative correlations w^re 
minimal , however. 



The* instrument constructed in this study .provided a valid 
and reliable means to measure perceptions of the real and 
id<ial decision structures utilized in ^and' the real and 
ideal levels of involvement of teacfiers* in the decision- 
making process in IGE element^ary schools. . 

/ 





CHAPTER I 
BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 




0 

this'Vhapter begins "wtth an examination of decision theory, the 
ifheoretical fV^ework for the study. Next, .decision making in IGE/MUS-E 
is considered. Then, the problem Investigated' in the study is stated. 
The chapter concludes with a definition of terms that are basic to the* 
, study". f 

' ■ \ ■ r 

decision Theory 

The theoretical framewotk for this study was decision theory. 
Although much has been written about decision making, it must be viewed 
a^ anjinderdeyfelopled theory. Several factors contribute to this im- - 
matii^ty.j First', decision making is a complex phenomenon involving a 
milieu </f situational, organizational, and personal variables. Out of 
^such complexity, it is difficult, to develop parsimonious models ^hat 
^ adequately account for the variations observed in decision behavior. 
Second, the theory has not developed from systematic phenomenological 
research, rather it has Seen * intuited.^ Although significant scientific 

\^ ^ - ' ^ ' r 2* 

theories .of ten stem from intuited creative leaps, at some point a theory 



1 ^ ^ 

Phi Delta Kappa National Study Committee on Evaluation, Educa- , 
tional Evaluation and Decision Making (ttasca, XL: F. E. Peacock, 1971), 
p. 331. . ' ' ~ 

Thomas S.^ Kuhn, The Structure .of Seiegtif ic Revolutions (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1962).* * ^ . . 



must be grounded in the phenomenon it explains. \The extent to which ob- 
served events are represented by various decision models has not been 

s 

tested empirically. Third, even in tbe mathematical decision models, it 



has been difficult to measure the most significant element^ of \tie dec:|.~ 
sion-making process/ Consequently, few attempts have been madfestoN/eri^y 

* - \v \ 

hypothesized rjslationships . Decision theory is still in the model bbt^jOir 

phase and, to mature, requires both phenomenological and verif icational 

> , * * 
research. 

As would be expected in an immature theoretical area, most of the 

literatur^Q either has been written to delineate the significant elements 

of decision making pr^to prescribe applljCation of decision-making concept 

in administrative practice. ^Numerous authors have noted the importance 

3 

of decision making in administration. As early as 1938, Barnard 
stated, "The essential process of adaptation in organizations is deci- 
sion. . . McCamy^ described decision making as "the core of admini-- 



stration, all the other, attributes of the administrative process being 
dependent .on, interwoven with , and existent for the making of decisions." 
Simon, ^ also maintaining decision making as-ceatral to administration. 



Chest ef I. -Barnard, The Functions- of the Executfve , (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Pre^s , 1938), p. 286. 

^ ^James L. McCamy, ^'Analysis of the Process of Decision-Making," 

Public Administration Review , 7 (Winter , 19^7) , 4i» 

Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior , 2nd ed. (New York: 
Free Press, 1966), p. 1. . ^ 




wrote, "A general theory of admlnlstratl,on must include^ principles of or- 
ganization that^will insure correct decision making, -ji^^t as it must., in- 

elude principles that will ensure effective ac£ion," Slmilarljr; Gtegg 

\ ^ ^^^''^^^ 
perceived decision making as "the ver)\ heart -of the administratiVe^pro- 

' ... ■ \ . 

cess, and . noted further that ±u educational administration, "the com-^ 
munity as a whole, the board of educatior^^ the superintendent, pi;^ncipals 
teachers, nonprofessional ^orkefs, and' even\h^pupils, both l,ndividually 
and collectively, make d^isions "which haye impoH^for the school 
system." ^ \ 

--^PriorJxTthe mid-1960^s, authors generally perceived decision 
. makin|/^om either of two perspectives: decision making as a cen 
..process of administration or decision making as a function of an organi- 
zation ^6.^ structure. Most of the early work utilising thi^^rocess per- 
spective examined only those e\^ents preceding and including tft^ act of 




choice itself, McCamy's^ defini'tion had such an emphasis: 



Decision making is defined here as -the complex human associa- 
tions, events, and words leadihg Co, and including, any con- 
clusion for a program ^of policy or operations. ... It is 
the process of people acting upon each other toward a conclu- 
sion. 

Although limited in their examination* of decisions to the events, 
prior tQ and- including the act of choice^, the early authors reco^ized^ 



Russell T. Gregg, "The Administrative Process," in Roald F. Camp- 
Ji>^\ and Russell T. Gregg, eds. , Administrative Behavior in Education 
(New York;' Harper and Row, 1957), p. 275. \ \ T~ 

. 7 * \ ' . • 

^ James 1^. McCamy, op., cit ^^^ p. 41. 

15 
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8 ' 
the complexity of the process. Barnard stated that phys^.cal, biologi- 

cal, social and personal fadtors of a situation influence t;he decision* 

maker. Tannebaum noted several limits effecting thp final d^<n.sion, 

including the definition of purpose, criterion of ratipn^lty, conditions 

of employment^ amount of information availabl^^^^ime limits and lines 

o& authority. McCamy^^ identified f iye^.-iJersonal factors and seven e)^- 

personal factors, or factors C5n<:r^rning p^rimarily the organization rather 

than the individual decision maker, which influenced the decision 

process : ^ / 

C 

Personal Factors 




1. The prestige of the individual in relation to others 
involved and ia relation to his total environment. 

2. The economic security of the individual , in relation 
to others involved and especially in relation' to 

• those for whom he feels affectionate respoilsibility , 
e.g., wife, children, parents. . / j ' 

3. The individual's knowledge as applied in the par- 
ticular cons iderat ion • 



4. ThQ r€sponsibility>i:o the public or to groups which 
the Individ ual-^els according to his character and 

ideological and moral predilection. 

5. The complex of attitudes concerning competence and 
personality wk4x:h the individual holds toward others 

^ in his grouping. 




ister-»I. Barnard, 0£. clt . , 'p. 286 

Robert Tannebaum, "Managerial Decision-making^'* Journal -of 
3iiJisirt€tss (January, 1950), 33-37. 

x • •, ' 

10 \. i 

James L. McCamy, oj^. cit .1^44-^6. 
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Ex-Personal Factors 

1. Events in the fiejld of tlie agency •s work. 

2. Knowledge from research and analysis, 

3. The expectations of individual's or groups to whom 
decision makers are responsible^ ^ 

4. The reputation of the agency ♦ - ^' 

5. ' The^ecurfty of the agency. 

6. The resources available, 

7. The legal conditions which affect* the decision* 
Griffiths, in his consolidation of the complex aspects- of the ^ 

^ decision process identified by^earlier works into an initial statement 

\ • 

of af general theory of decision' making in educational organizations ex-; 
tenoea tne concept of decision making beyond the act of choice to the' 
implementation of the choice. - -Griffiths contende4 that: the;, decision 
process follows a six-step, problem-solving mode: '1) define the problem, 
2) analyze the problem; 3) establish criteria of solution; 4) collect 

inforiD^ion; 5; formulate 'alternatives; and 6) carry outHthe alternative 

■ 12 X 

chosen. Simon , also extendVd' the scope of decision theory through his 

contention that decision making went far beyond th'e formation of policy; 

He viewed the decision process as interdependent with, yet separate from, 
• \ . 

action: 



^^Daniel E. Griffiths, og^. citf, pp, 132-33, 

. 

12 • ^ 

Herbert A. Simon, o£» cit , > p» 1 



• . . the process of decision does not "come to an end when 
the geqeral purpcfee of an organization has been determined. 
The task^"<:rf^.l'decid ing" pervades the entire administrative 
organization qult^a^ much as does the task of ''doing* -^-^ 
indeed, it is integraHy^t ied up with the latter. 

13 ' ^"""^^ > 

Dill eliminated any dichotomy between a process of choice and a 

process of action in his four-stage conceptualization of the decision 
process. In fact, none of his descriptors of the four stages even con- 
notes choice; 1) agenda building; 2) search; 3) implementation; and 4) 
evaluation. Dill, in effect, collapsed the si:^ steps of Griffiths' model 
into three stages, > and importantly, added evaluation, a state in which 
the results of previous, commitments and actions are epcamined.in order to 
identify new tasks to included/ on the agenda and help the organization 
make decisions more effectively. Thus, to Dill, the decision process 
was cyclical, continuous arid included the task of "doing. ~ 

Authors of the second predominant decision perspective, the 'organi- 
zational decision structure,, have been concerried primarily with the Ipcus 
o^decisions. fernard'^*''^ typology of decisi6na» later named by Griffiths^^ 
as internrediairy,*appeHate, and creative decisions, categorized decisions 
according to their source within the organization and the required 



' 13 \ • 

Wjllliam R. Dill, "Decision Making,^' in Daniel E. Griffiths, ed. , 
Behavior&l Science and Educational Administration (Chicago: University 
of Chicagt\Press, 1969) < p. 201. , - ] . * 

• 14 

Chester I, Barnard^ o£. cit . , p. 115« • < ' 

■^^Bai^iel E. Griffiths^ "Administration as Decision-making," in 
Andrew W. Halpcn, ed., Administrative Theory in Educa.tion (Chicago: 
Midwest Administration^Center , 1958), p. 144. 
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accompanying action. Fayol viewed the locus of decisions as, a continuum 

with decentralization and increased importance of subordinates at one ' 

end and centralization and reduced importance of suborainates QA^he 

other. Several authors hive noted that neither extreme lof the contiriuum 



is a desired state. Albers^^ stated: 

^ Complete centralization is the concentration of all decision- ' 
making at the apex of the management hierarchy. If this were 
possible, there would be no need for an administrative hier- 
archy. Complete decentralization, or delegation of all deci- 
sion-malcing functions to the lowest level of the hierarchy, 
is equally absurd. The logical consequence would/ be the ^ 
elimination of all administrative positions abovelthe lowest 

i^vei- , y ' ' . - 

' \ Similary, Simon noted: "It is.., not a question of wanting cen*^ 
tralization or decentralization but rathexi a question of how much of it 
we want." Alien posited that, ^'Neither centralization nor decentraliza- 
tion should be allowed to go to completion; an ec^ilibriilm is always 
necessary." , ^ - ' ^ 

Numerous studies of centralization have been conducted in a. \;ariety 
of non-educational organizations. In the work perhaps having the greatest 



16 

Henry Fayol, General and Industrial Management (London: Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, 1949), p. 34. 

17 

Henry H. Albers, Organized Executive Action (New York: John 
Wiley .and Sons, 1961), p. 135. ' 

18 " ^ 

Herbert A. 9T.mon, The New Science* of Management Becisions (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1960), p. A3. * 

19 ' • 
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impact on research in centralizatign, -Hage consolidated the findings ^f- 

several centralization studies with f^ding^ of research on other org^ni-^^ 

zational variables into an axiomatic theory of organizations • The theox^ 

focused on eight major propositions L three) of ^hich involved centraliza-- 

tion: ' V ) 

I. The higher the ce^jitralizat^on, • the higher the ^ 
production. 



i 

III. The higher the^ ceni^alization'^^ the, higher the 
formalization. 

\ . 

VII. The higher the complexity ,( the lower the cen- 
tralization. » 

\ Hage prescribed two measures of centralization, the first intended 
to be the stronger measure and the second accounting for exceptions: 
l)#the proportion of jobs that participate in decision making; and 2) 
the number pf areas in which decisions are madqf by decision makers. 
Three%tudies Specific to IGE which utilized /measures of centralization 
as defined by Hage will be discussed subsequently^ in this chapter. 

• J \ 

, Hage's axiomatic theory has led to empirical research primarily 
becausie his model was quantifiable. His operational definition of cen- 
tralization must be questioned , however Hage equated centralization 
of decision making with the hierarchy of authority. Whe wider the range 
of the hierarchy involved, in decision making and the ^higher the number of 

\ 

decision areas in which they participate, then the lesrs^ centralized the 
organization. This limited view of both the decision process and of 

■■ — ■ ' ■ . ■ ^ 

20 

Jerald'Hage, ''An Axiomatic Theory of Organizations," Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly , 10 (December, 1965), 289-320/^ 



centralization ignores ^such attributes o^£ decision snaking as potency of 
decision content, scJope of decision content, length of involvement, de- 
gree of involvemfent^ and differentiated* involvemejnt in consecutive stages 
of the decision process • 

A hypothetical example from education impresses the limitations 
of Hage*s conception of centralization. An exatnina'tion of two school 
di^ricts indicated that in the firs^ school paraprof essionais , teachers 
and the principal were involved over a monEh^s time in oyer forty-five 
de^sions in five major decision catego:fies: studient personnel, staff 
personnel, physical and financial resources, curriculum, and home-school- 
community relations. In the second school, the paraprofessionals and 
teachers were involved in the same month in only three decisions — two 
regarding curriculum and one regarding staff personnel., The remainder of 
the' decisions either were not made or were made at higher levels of the 
hierarchy. According to Hage's definition, the second school w^s moire 

.centralized t^ian^^the first, ^ ^ ' 

*• , 

s An analysis of the Mature ot involvement and the content ol the 
decisions made, however, determined that of the forty-five decisions iny^ 
wl^lch the staff of the first 'school participated, all were of low impor- 
tance — individual decisions such as the pages to be covered by a student 
in wad'ing and the number of pencils?, pens and pape^ each teacher *is to 
be, allocated • In the second school, the three decisions were of high 
importance — adopting a new reading curriculum, attempting cross-age ' 
grouping of students, and selecting a new principal, .Furthermore, in the 
first school, the paraprofessionals and teachers- were involved in the 



decision process only by e^Ij^esging' their^eelings to the principal who 

then r^ommended a decision on most issues to^^dr^ontiel ^f^r^^ 

archy. In the second school, the ^araprof essionals and teachers had twch 

representatives with votes on a systeinv^ide program recommending committee* 

Obviously, the lower levels of ..the hie;:archy had more Involvement* in He-^ 

ciding important issues in the seccJud school than iif the^ firs't,* It can 

be seen that Hage*s conceptualization of ' centralization of decision 

making is oversimplified. - ■ 

' * . 21 . . • 

In an earlier work,- Dale provided a more adequate conceptualiza- 
tion of centralization than offered .in Hage_[sj.axioinatl5 theory. Bale, 
suggesting four criteria to det<fermine the nature and extent of decen- 
tralization, s^tated that "in cpmpariTig^ two organizations^' the more decen:^ 
tralized structure will have:. 



1. A^gre^ter^ ftumber of decisions made lower down the 
-management hierarchy. * 



v 



2. * More important decisions made lowet down the manage- . 

ment hierarchy. * ' 

3. More functions affected by decisions made at lower 
, levels.' " " '/ , * ' ^ 

4. Less checking required *on the decision. Decentrali- 

- zation is greatest when no check ^t all must be made; 
less wherv superiors Tiave to be iniEormed of the deci- 
sion^ after it has^ been made ;^ still less if superiors 
have to be consulted before the de^cision is made. The 
fewer people to.be consulted, 'anjl the lower they are, on 
the management hierarchy, xhe greater the degree of de- 
» jcentrali^ation. 



~ \ — ' .^ - " . •' • 
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Ernest Dale, Planning and Developing the Company. Organization 
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Association, l^SZ) , p. 107. i ' * '\ 
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j^For ease of discussion, Dale's fbur crjLteria^will be referred (to as 1) 
frequency, 2) potency,' 3) scoper^nd 4)^hierarchical involvemeit • 

Dale's four criteria were largely ignored untff utilized in a 
^ series of studies f;onduct^ Tn coordination with a study by Eye, Liphara, 
Gregg, Netzer-and Francke, coflctrcning the locus of administrative de- 




cisions. decision ,po^^ analysis 1/nstrument vjas developed for the 

major study, as well as for companion studies by Fogarty,^"^ Reinke,^^ ^ 

25 26 27 

Tomow , Francke,^ and Duffy r The instrument coniWned measures of 

Dale's ^requ^ncy, scope, and .hierarchical involvement with the four-le^I 



^ ^ . < ' ^ • 

- / 22 - C ' ' * 

' Glen G.. Eye, e_t al . , "Relationship Between Instructional Change 

and the Extent to ^ich Sch'p.Ol' Administrators and Teachers Agree on the 

Location oT Responsibii^lti^s foi Administrative Decisioilfe,*' (Madison; 

University of Wisconsin Cooperative Research Program of Health, Education, 

^and' Welfare Research Projec^tlo. 5-0A33 [1913], 1966). 

- . ^ ^ . ^ . . ' . . 
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Bryce M. Fogarty, "Characteristics of Superintendents of Schools 
and Centralization-Decentralization of Decision Making," unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University^f Wisconsin, 196A. ♦ ' 

24 „v ... 

/ • Kenneth H. Reinke, ^'Authority Structure and 'Decision Making in 

.School Systems," unpublished ^etoral .dissertation, l^iversity of Wiscon- 
. sin,'' 1964. • . • ; 

* ' . • ' - » . ^ . \ 

*' 
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Eugene W. Tornow,-^"A Study of the . Relationship of Teachers' 

Perceptions of Decision Points and tTfe Interactions gf the Superintendents 
•of Schools, the Director of Instruction and the High School Principal," 
unpublished doctoral dissertation,. University of Wisconsin, 1965. 

26 * ' » 

Donald C. Francke, "Perceptual Accurdcy^ and Personal Variables," 

unpublished doctoral dissertation') University 6? Wisconsin, 1965. 

• V 27 ^ A • . . 

^ Emmet jjames Quffy^ "Tlje.Role of Director of Instruction — Tasks, 

^ Ihtejjactions, and Processes," iinj^ublished doctoral dissertation, Univer- 

sity Wisconsin, 1965. . ^ 
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description of typical school di^tric^s administrative hierarchy 

28 

described by Knezevich: 1) general administration; 2) central admin- 
istration; 3) building administration; and 4) classroom administration. 
The Decisiott P^nt Analysis Instrument allowed researchers to 

measure decentralization of decision, making in educational organizations. 

* 

The instrument had two shortcomings, however • First, the decisions in- 
clxideA^n the instrument were not gathered from systemaj:lc field observa- 
tions or interviews; instead', the validity of the decision content items 
was* established by a panel of experts. 

Secqnd, the instrument utilized an ordinal sc^le which suffered 
'two limitations. First, a four-point scale was utilized, "with involve- . 
meht represented by: one, "Make the decision;" two, '^Recommend the pre- 
ferred decision;" three, "Provide information only;'' and four, ""None.'* 
These categories did not include such types of involvement as identifyi-tig 
problems or evaluating results. Also, the categories did not necessarily 

represent an ascending order of involvement. As, O'Shaughnessy pointed^ 

• * ^* 

out.^ the most influential involvement in the decision process, may be 

defining this problem, providing information, or creating alternatives 

rather than the act of decision itself. The finai decision may be limited 

28 ■ ' 

Steph'. n J. Knezevich, Administration of Public Educatioh > 2nd 

ed. (New York: Harper and Row, 1974), p. 41. 
29 

John O'Shaughnessy, Inquiry and Decision (London: George 
Allen and Unwin, 1972). 
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■ r: ■ : . -. ■ ■ ^ ■ •, .■ 

and controlled by all the ^previous steps as well as the steps of imple*- ^ 
mentation and evaluation.' The Decision Point Analysis Instrument was 
useful, in locating the hierarchical position perceived rest^oasible for 
making the final decision, its major purpose. It was inadequate, however, 
for measuring involvement in the -decision-making process. * / * 

The earlier works in the organizattpnal structure perspective, 
unlike ^the process perspective, led to empirical analysis. The- initial 
research on centralization,' however , either was based on inadequate 
conceptualizations, of decision making or utilized inadequate instrumenta-^ 
tion* ' . * * c ^ 

Recent work has expanded, synthesized, and refine^d decision 

theory. As was true of 'the eaflier writing on decisiSfi. processes, however, 

recent writings have not been verified by empirical research. Braybrooke 
30 

'and Lindbolm^s typology of decision "making serves as a prime example. 
They introduced a four-square matrix of decision settings, the two axes 
being the scope of the change involved and the decision foakers^ grasp of 
information relevant to ^the decision. In two. of •the four quadrants in 
the matrix, however, the authors found no decision process to be appro- 
priate. In the two remaining quadrants, synoptic decision making' was 
relegated to insignificant decisions* in which the correct decision is ob- 
vious from the information available* This left the aujthors^ '"disjointed" 
increment alism" as the decision pjocpss most appropriagte for the majority 



30 

David Braybrooke and Charles E'Lindbolm, A Strategy of Decision 
(New York: , Free Press, , 1963) , p. 78. '"^ ^ \ 
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of real world decltsions. The authors built a matrix \d decision-making " 

situations with matching decision strategies. Once constructed, however, 

the authors in effect disman^ed fhe matrix leaving only one of the four 

^ quadrants as a reasonable method' olf solving problema. '^^at began as a . 

system to describe decision strategies became an iatuited argument for one 

'decision? strategy. *^ , * . * , , 

The decisic^-setting typology next was applied to educational de- ' 

<a'sions by the Phi Delta Kappa National Study .Committee on .Evaluation. 

The four Quadrants were^V'^ifeedtjMetamorphism, for high understanding — large 

change , Homeostasis, fbrhigh understanding — small change, Incrementalism, 

for low understanding — small change, and ^^omobilism, for low under- 
- 
standing — large change. Reco^izing the non-exfstence .of- the metamorphic 

quadrant in education, the committee only, dealt with the other" three 

.guadrants. Different decision strategics were offered as appropriate 

r • . ■ • 

for each of the three decision ^ettin^: The synoptic ideal for homeo- 
static settings, disjointed incrementalism for incremental settings, and 
the planned change model,, involvihg neomobilistic settings. ^ 

.In addition, a decision typology was introduced with decisions . 
classified into four CaJ^gories according to whether they pertained to 
ends or means and whether they were relevant to intentions or^'actuali- 
ties. A flow chart offering appropriate decision strategies for each, 
type of decision in each decision setting was then offered as a guide to 



.31. 



Phi Delta Kappa National Study Committee on Evaluation, o£. cit . , 
pp, 61-79. . , 



educational decision" makers and evaluatqrs. Once the guide yas offered, 

introduced "serious questions about the validity of 
the tiecisiort strategies, decision . typology, and d«cision setting matrix 
•Utilized. Tliey concluded: , • ^ * ^ 

The-present foraulatidns [including their own] do not of- 
fer • . 4 him [evaluators] much guidance, .nor is he likely 
to get- help* from the professional literature on deplsion 
. mailing. A better model, based on empirical information ^ ^ 

about real-world decision makers, is very much needed>32 

V 

Thus, typologies have bee» created^-, used to explaiij. decision settings and 
^develop appropriate decision strategies, Ifestroyed and\ecreated, all wlth- 
out verifying the extent to which the o^ceptualized categories 'accurately 
represent real woad events . Such conceptualizations shoJld be tested! 

Two other recent .works haVe-^ntributed untest<r^conceptuaJ. refine- 
ffl6nts to 'd^ecision theory. Alkin"'-^, in developing a theory of evaluatfofi,, 
jreconce^ptualized evaluation in tlie decision process as' consisting of two 
separate states: 1) providing progress information for program improve- 
ment ddrin§ the implementation stage, and providing summar!^ information 
for program- certification. 'Alkin also re-emphasized the cycl^l nature 
,of the decision process.-; ^O'Shaughnessy^^ identified, the logical processes 
used in each stage of the decision process. He\ emphasized, first, that 



32 • - 
- Ibid., p. 33A. . 

33 . « 

Marvin Alkin, "Evaluation Theory Development,*' Evalua'tlon 
Corranent, Renter for the Study of Evaluation; University of California. 
Lbs4angeles), 2 (Odtober,' 1969), 9, ' ' ' 
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John 0"'Shaughne5sy, og^ cit . 
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\ \ ' * 

cliff erent types information are needed for each stage and, second, that 
the manner in which problems are Identified and Explained greatly re-n 

stricts the ifange of alternatives that will be developed, 

*■ 35* 

*un a recent work on decision theory; Lipham synthesized many pre-* 

\ . ' ' , ' 

viously qis'joinfed factors influencing *the decision process^ into a consis- 

tent theoretical model. The model defined decision making within a sys- 

terns context as; ^ 

. . a process wherein an awareness of a problematic state 
of a^iystem, influenced by ' information arid values, is reduced 
•to competing alternatives, among which a choice is made, ,based 
upon perceived outcome states of the system- 36 

The model accounted for ^e complejtity of ^the decision ^process, 
accommodating the rational and non-rational elements of the process as 
well as the major elements o^f the organizational structure and more recent 
evaluation perspectives. The model is presented in Figure 1. j 

Lipham also i.?ientif iePd three dimensions useful >in assessing an • 
ox;ganization's decision proceae: decision content decision behavior, and 
decision involvement. In other terms, the three d intensions accounted for 
what^^the^ecision is about, how the decision is made, and who is inv^ved 
In the decision-making' process. ^Although conceptually independent, the 
three dimensions are interactive, as depicted in Figure. 2. 



35 » - 

James M. Lipham and James A. Hoch, Jr., The Principalship; Foun- 
dation and Functions (New York: Harper and Row, 1974), pp, 148-174. 

^ ^Ibid ., pi 155. ^ • " ^ ' 
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Figure' 2. Three Basic Dimensions of Decision Making, 

t^f ' Source*: Lipham', "Improving the Decision-making Skills of 

0 ' the Principal," p. 106. 
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Lipham's descriptions of the dimensions and the process of decision- 
making have accounted for the major elements previously identified in the 
litferature as related to the decision process and the organizational de~ 
cision structure. Consequently, these models were utilized to define 
decision making in this study. 

], 

37 

III, addition to the models, Liphain described four modes available' 
to utilize existing theory and research on decision making: the develop- 
mental mode, the assessment mode, the interactive motie, ^and. th^ struc- 
tural dhange mode. The developmental mode Vas es^pecially pertinent to 
this study. Although designated as the initial research Bt^ of "building, 
designing, or adapting instrument at iotl done eming, decision making" that 
is^"unique to the problems, |)rocedures ot issues*''' in , a specific school 
system^ the developmental mode is also applicable to decision instrument 
deVelopiDe|it that^ is unique to the problems, procedures, or^ issues of--a — • 

structured innovation, such as IGE. 

* ' '« ' -» 

Decision Making in IG? 
One of the primary objectives for changing the structure of school^ 
from ^the traditional age-graded, self-contained classrodth to the multiunit 

organization was to change the pattern of involvement in the decision- . 

*■ 

making prtjcess, Thtough the formation of units, the Instructional Im-. 
provement Committee (IIcT^tid /the Systerawide Program Committee (SPC) , 



many important: decisions Whic/h formerly were made autonomdusly by the 

^ / 
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teacher, the principal, or the central office now were to be shared. De- 
cisions were, to be made as near the point of their implementation as pos- 
Bible. , ' 

The results of several studies indicated that decisions were more 
decentralized in schools adopting IGE than in non-IGE schools. Pellegrin"*^ 
found that principals in IGE schools had less imj^act on decisions ^made by 

teachers than in traditional ^schools. Also, unit leaders were found to 

t . 

have significant inflif^nce on decisions in IGE schools in contrast to 'the 
principalis domination ^o£ decisions in traditional schools. The decen- 
tralizdtion found by Pellegrin did not center around the IIC as may have 
been expected, howevet. The effectiveness of the IIC appeared to be 
minimal'.' ' * / 

Hage^sVoperational definition of centralization was utilized .in 
three studies investigating structural elements of IGE. . Walter, in a 

study of the rqj^ationship of organizational structure to adaptiveness , 

it} - 

found IGE schools )iad significantly lower centralization than non-IGE. 
schools and that IGE schools were significantly taore adaptive than non--' 
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10 , IGE s;:hools. Similarly, Herrick found IGE schools signitic^ntly less 

( 

' ^^^^ntr^lized in decision making than non-IGE A:hools. In addition, Herrick 
found .higher teacher motivation in schools having low centralization of 
decision making than in schools having high centralization. Gramenz^^ 
found the degree of centralization of decision making to be a significant 
predictor of unit effectiveness as perceived by unit leaders and unit 
teachers , 

ft 

The role of the IIC as .a decision-making structure in IGE has. been 

investigated in three studie ^ ' ^-Loo oft ^ f^Mnd rhnf fjVrrnf of ^he final 

decisions made by t be IIC were of low importance. Smith^^ found signifi- 
cant positive relationships between the decision-making effectiveness of 
the IIC and: 1) the interrelationship of the chairman^s Initiation of 
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Technical Report No. 320, Wisconsin Research and Development Center for 

^ Cognitive learning, Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1974. 
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Structure and Consideration and the ^m^atibility of the chairman atld the 

members; 2) t1ie interrelationship of the chairman's regard for the comfort, 

well being, status and contribution of the members; 3) longer monthly 

meetings; 4) members^ preferring close personal' relations tow^r.d and from 

people; 5) fewer members; 6) a chairman who does not domijiate; and 7) 

y 44 

the involvement of the IIC in prescribed tasjcs. Ner linger, utilizing 

a version of the instrument developed iiji tlis study, found that the extent 

of involvement of the IIC in decision ilakiig was strongly related to the 

effectiveness of the units. 

In the studies of decision making in IGE schools, the persorinel 

typically have perceived their schools to be ;somewhat decentralized. 

These perceptions were significantly related to organizational and personal 

variables, as well as to implementation outcomes. These studies, however, 

have not addressed two key issues . pertinent to the study of decision 
< 

making in ICE schools % First, with the exception of the study by Ner- 
linger, the conceptualization of decision process opera tionalized in the 
studies have not accoimted for major elements', of Involveijient in- decision 
making in IGE. The studies have either focused on the locus of the act 
of choice itself and, consequently, haver,left unexamined the involve- 
ment in other steps of the decision process, or have imposed ordinal 
scales on selected steps of the process which may not be accurately br- 
de%ed in their importance. Also, the potency of the decisions which 



Connie M. Nerlinger, ^'Participative Decision Making in IGE/MUS-E 
Schools**, Technical Report) No. 356. 'Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning, Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1975wvp. 90 



have been decentralized _in IGE has not been determined. Second, the 
'degree . to which the studies have represented observable decision behav- 
ior in IGE schools has nof'been established-^^ The conceptualizations of 
the decision structures and decision process utill^|e^ in^ the studies 
have not been verified through obs^ervations or reports, of real world 
events in IGE schools. . 

Little information has been gathered regarding the extent of 
involvement of various individuals and groups in the process of making 
potent deci^sions in IGE schools. Studies have not been conducted to d'eter- 
mine the discrepancy between the present or "reap* decision structure > 
utilized ^nd the desired or "ideal" decision structures to be Otilized, 
- or the present level of decision involvement of teachers and the desired ^ 

^ • t 

^ level of decision involvement of teachers in IGE.- Without 'such infoi^ha- ) 

tion, the degree to which IGE schools have been -successful in res true-' . 

' \ * - 

turing the decision process can not be determined. 

Statement of the Problem* ' 



su 



^ The purpose this study was to develop instrumentation to mea- 
re the discrepancy between the present, or real, and the desired, or ideal 
decision structure and involvement in the decision-making process concernirtg 
potent decisions in IGE schools. Presumably, IGE has changed the decision 
structure of schools from a relatively centralized process to a more de- 
centralized and interactive process. Little information is available, 
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however, regarding the decision structure, the content of the potent 
decisions, or the extent of involvement of various individuals or groups 
in the potent decisions in IGE schools. The degree to wfTlch present 
decision structures and present decision involvement match the desired 
structure and involvement In IGE is not known* Systematic inquiry into 
these areas may help verify decision theory and improve the implementa- 
tion of IGE. Such systematic inquiry requiresT valid and reliable instru- 
mentation. ,^ > • 

This study was designed to^ develop an instrument useful' Tn corre- 
lational and longitudinal research, Consequently, the instrument should 
provide a means for measuring relationships with other variables at a given 
tiqie and should provide a means for neasuring the discrepancy between the 
real an^ ideal decision structure and tjij^real and ideal decision involve- 
ment as schools progress into IGE. - ' 

• ' Specifically, this study was designed to develop a valid and reli- 
able instrument which: 

1) Measured, for descriptive purposes, the per,ceptions of the 

ref decision structure for'potent decisibns in IGE schools. 
.• ^ * * I ^ 

2) Mea».ured, for (descriptive purposes, the perceptions of. the. 

/ * 

ideal decision structure for potent decisions in IGE schools. 

3) Measured, fot descriptive and correlational purposes, the 
percept ions /of ' the real extent of involvement of teachers i^^ 
the decision-making process for potent decisions in IGE 
schools t 
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4) Measured, for descriptive an^ correlat ioaal purposes, the ' 
p^ceptions of the ideal exrent of involvement of teachers 
in the decision-making process for potent decisions in IGE 
schools. 

^ Definiticin op^^^ferms ' 

The following terms wer^defined for the study as: * * 

1) Real Decision Structure^^^^ba^* individual or group perceived as 
presently responsible for making the final decision op potent^ 
decisions in ICE schools. 

2) Ideal Decision Structure— the individual or gr^^up which idealljr 
should be responsible for making the final decision' on potent, 
decisions in IGE ^schools. 

3) Potent Decisions — those decisions which deal with the^ major 
tasks and functions- in. IGE schools; 

Real Decision Involvement — the extent xo which teachers presently 
perceive themselves as being^ involved in the decision-making 
process concerning potent decisions in IGE schools ♦ 

5) Ide^l Decision Involvement — the extent to which teachers desire 
't5 be involvedf' in -thtf deci^sion-makiag process concecnljng potent 
decisions in IGE scJjoalsT^* ^ . . * 
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CHAPTER II 



DESIGN OF THE STUDY 




This chapter presents the procedures utilized in each of the three 
phases of the study: 1) the definition phase, 2) the instrument construe 
tion phase, and 3) the instrument testing phase • Then, the significance 
and limitations of the study are delineated, ^ ^ » , 

. ^ The Definition Phase 

The definition pKase of the study was designed to accomplish 
three objectives: 1) to verify^ the relationship between the model of 
the decision-making process utilized in the study and the deci 
making process as it .occurred in IGE schools; 2) to idjanf^Sy the decisiou 
structures utilized in tCE schools; and 3) ^t^^^^^entlfy and^^ga 
the* content of decisions made ia IGE schools. 

Three varying modes were utilized- to gather the d^a necessary 
accomplish these objectives, first, opeu-ended questionnaires were ad- 
ministered to participants at three conferences for IGE practitioners " * 
held/in the fall of 1973, One' conference vas for^IGE school-level and 
district-level personnel serviced by an IGE iregi^nal organization ^iir* 
Wisconsin. The other two conferences wejre for school level,, district 

' — 6 

lev^l, state department levelij and college- level personnel^cfrlveiy in- 
vblved in IGE from throughout the nation. The participants were asked 
to identify the one or two most significant proSlems an IGE principal en- 
counters in four categories of administrative activity: 1) Planning, 




Inrinistra 

38 



/ 
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2.) Changing ar Motivating, 3) Organizing or Coordinating, and ^ Assess- 
ing or Evaluating^ The itln^ nominated were analyzed for theNiantent of 
decisions made in IGE schools. * ' 

^Second^^/^terviews were_ conducted- wjcth-tearheirr, -tinff lea^ders, and 
*^incipal^ i n nine IGE schopls to identify the decision structures, the ^ 
tent of dec i s ions the process followed in making decisi^s in 
those schools/ The interview schedule is pre^ei>ted in Appendix A.' The 
nine schools were selected h^iie state IGEXJoordinators" in CalJLfotnla, 




^ewL Jersey, -^nd South^Car^iha ;irach sele^ in their 

state considered exeatplary in five areas: 1) the -school ^'s organiza^iion 

urtits; 2) the functioning of the Instructional Improvement 




into mult 



Gdmraittee u3) the funCt ^oning of the units ^ 4) the individualization of * 
at^J^east one curricular area; and 5) the itivolvfement of the sta^ in 
decision ift^ing. v 

v.. ' ■ - ■ ■ ^ : " 

•The nine schools also were^selected to represent diverge socioeconomic 
factors. Three were located in economicaJly depressed urban areas, two 
in nearly 'all-whitei middle classr suburban , areas, two in lower-middle and , 
middle class suburljan areas with 30 percent or more minority population, 
and two in rural areas with 30 percent or more minQri,ty- populatiiJit: — THe^ 
schools varied in size from. seven teachers and 190 students to 38 teachers 



one 



atid nearly 1,100 students. One school was a K-3 catnpus, one a K-5, 
a K-8,^and six were K-6. Five of, the schools.had racially iht;egrated 
staffs and four had <^ly one or two minority teachers. Two schools had 
woman principals and one school was a non-public school with ^teaching- 
principal. Two of the schools^ were in their first year of IGE implementa- 
tion, three were in their second year, and four were in their third ydar.^ 



■ T r 
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interview schedule was pilotetd in three Wisconsin IGE .schools 
andpTefined for use in the nine schools selected, - A focused interview 
'^format -soliciting open-ended responses was' utilized fpr the final inter- 
view schedule; The final interviews were conducted" In. January and Feb- 
ruary, 1974. _ ^ . 

Th|.rd, . JGE research and implementatlw literattire was reviewed to 
- '\ . , . . - - - - 

Identify decision structures and decision content either found to exist 

in the field or prescribed for model IGE operations. This review was ' 

concfucted after the questionnaire and interview data had been compiled 

and categorized, thus reducAg the structuring influence the literature 

may have had on the researcher's interpretatioij of the ^ata collected in 

the field. Qnly two decision content items and no decis-lon structu>-e» 

■ ^ were produced through the literature review that had not- been extracted 

previously from the field' data. The two content items were taken from a" 

study by ?aul " and Involved decisions concerning the relationphips be- 

■ • ^ r ■ ' 

- tween oUtsidLe agencies and the inservice programs t>f the schools. 

Througfi content analysis of the questionnaire!^, interview, and lit€ 

/ ^ ^ ^ ' * « 

ture review data, seventeen decision structures and 220 decision content 

/ < ^ . , ' 'A 

, X^ems were compiled. The positions or group;5 making up th^ seventeen 
^ decision structures were collapsed" into 13 categories: 

* 1) Board of Education ' ' * 

? 2) Superintendent's*; other Cqjitr^l Office PeiTBonnel " 



Douglas A. Paulv ''The Diffusion, pf an Innovation; Through Inter- 
organizational Linkages: A Comparative Case Study," Technical Report No. 
1*308, Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 
^ Mad^tffOTT-fWisconsin, 1974. : ^ . ■ • * . ^ 
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3) Negotiatipn Teams 

Systerawide Program Committee 

5) Principal or Assistant Principal 

* . 6) Entire .Faculty as a Group 

, ^ 7).' Instructional Improvement Committee 

8) Unit leader 

9) Unit Teachers as a Group 

10> Individual Teacher , % 

«» 

11) Paraprof£ssionals 

12) Parents or Parent Advisdry 'co&mittee 

13) Sti:\^ent ^ 

Th*e 220 decision content i^ems were categorized into six decision 
areas defined as: * . ' . ' " 

1) 8 External Environmfents : decisions concerning relationships 

betveen a school or school district and the students' homes; 

the community, the State .Educational Agency, and other outside 
V ^ 

ag^cies such as other schools, teacher education institutions, 
leagues, and the. Wisconsin^ R and D Center. ' ^ 

2) Finanpial and Physical Resources: decisions concerning the ^ 
acquisition of money, materials, and space and tHeit allocation 

'among competing groups or persons within a school or school 
\ ^ , district. . ' . * \ ^ 

^ \ ^ • Instructional Program: decisions concerning the philosophy, 

.^•^ ' goals, o|)jective8,* and activities toward which student behavioif 
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is to be directed. - This includes student ^behavior during struc- 
tured inatructional time as well as student behavior ddring 
unstructujred instructional and recreational time* Thus de- 
c^sions concerning student behavior during recess, IMC study, 
and Wving to and from irtstructional groups would be con~ 

sldei>ed part of the total fnstructional Program. 

• Ik 

Organization and' Operations: ^ decisions. concerning the arrange- 
ment of a school or school district into roles, with duties 
and responsibilities, the interrelationships among these roles, 
and the parameters within which role, incumbents must o^Jerate. 
Specifically , Organization and Operations decisions concern 
such items as: « * ; 

The membership, functions, and operations of tKe.SPC, 
IXC, I and R units, and other committee structures. 

^ The' duties and resonsibilities of the central office* 

personnel, the principal, the^unit leader , and the staff 
^ teacher, -special area te^achers, the student; and intern 
teachex,^he instructional and secretarial aide, the 
volunteer, and all support personnel. ^ ' 

^ The school calendar, the school day schedule, the de- 
termination of a school's attendance area, and the age 
» span and size of 1 and R units', t^ie length of .the lunch 
hour. , ^ 

The fc^nnal relationships among the various persons and 
.committees (I and R units, IIC, parents advisory, commit- 
. tee, etc.) within, a school. 

^ The formal relationships- among the various schools, dis- 
trict-w^de committees\* and central office personnel 
within a school* district, ^ ' ^ . - 

Research and Evaluation: decisions concerning the processes 

of research and evaluatipn of children, teachers, administrators 
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the cpinmuiUty, and the program s>l a^hdol or school district. 
' ' ' ^ ' 
6) Staff Personhel; . decisions regarding a school or school 

\' * * ' I * ' ' 

district's processes '^of s'caff selection,, assignment, mo.tlva-^ 

tion, and development; and decisions concettring^staf f morale 
and interRersonal relationships, ^ / ' ' ' * ^ 

The interview data concerning* the decision-making process was' or- ^ 
ganized into , flow charts, depicting the sequence of -s'teps the, persons in- 
.terviewed perceived to.be taken in^ their ^school in making a. major decision. 
The flow charts were then compared to th|i decislonl-m^klng model utilized in 
the study. Of the 62 interviews fl6w-charted, 56 matched the fi\ie-^step ' 
process of the model. . Of the^ six not majtching the model,, all six included 
the steps of idqutifying the problem, determining alternatives, choosing 
an alternative, and implementing \the decision and excluded only the 
fifth step, determining* effectiveness. This was considered substantial- 
evidence, verifying that the decision-making model u^lized in" the study 
accurately represented the decision-making process functioning in IGE"' ' 
♦schools. . ^ ' 

» 

The definition ph^se delineated three dimensions *of decision making 
in^IGE; 1) the decision -making prpcess; 2) the decision structures; and 
3) the content of decisions. With these dimensions defined, a de- 
cisic^n involvement anal^ysis^ instrument could be constructed for use in . 
IGE schools, \ ' . " . ' . <^ . , 



^ ' The. Instrument Construction Phase 



I 



Two objectives were to b^ accomplished in the instrument constru^:- 
.tion phase of the study : 1) to develop 3n IGE decisior^ Involvement analysis 



instrument with content and construct validity, and 2) to determine the 
appropriate scaling pi^cedures to be ^utilized on the instrument. 

Validity . ' ^ ^ * . ' ' 

The types of validity required of an instrument vary according 

to the purposes for which the instrument is^ intended.* The instrument 
* ! • . 

developed in this study had two primary purposes:" 1) to describe teal 

and ideal decision structures u^lized and desired in IGE schodls , and 

2) to infer the real -and- ideal degree of involvement of teachers in the 

d^ecision-ffl'aking process in IGE schools. Consequently, evidence .regarding 

tlte content and construct validity .of tKe instrument , was needed, * 
48 . 

As Nunnally pointed out, content validity is ;iot tested after a 
measure is constructed; r^th^r it should be ensured by the plan and pro- 

cedures of construction. Nunr^ally listed two major standards for ensuring 

' *, 

content validity: ^illl^ representative collection of . Items and 2) 'sensible 

^ * * 49 

methods of test construction," The procedures utilized to define the 
dimensions, of decision makipg in IGE schools, .described. in the previous 
section, ensured that the domain was adequately defined and that J:he "Uni- 
verse"- of items collected represented events occiiring in IGE schools. 



47 » ^ # 
National Committee on Test Standards,, "Three Characteristics of 

Validity," in David A._ Payne and Robert F. McMorris , eds.. Educational and 

Fsychological Measurement (Waltham, MA: Blaisdell , . 1967) , p. 77. 

48 ' ' • ^ 
Jum c. Nunnally* Psychometric Theory (New York-: McGraw Hill, 

1^7); p. 80. . ^ ^ 

i • * * 

49 

Ibid . , p. 81. 
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Sfnce the instrument was intended to measure the decision structures uti- 
lized and the decision inv(?lvement of teichers in the major or potent 
^^e^isions in IGE schools— not 'in all decisions" in IGE schools— a panel 
of experts was utilised to determine whidh of the 220 decision items 
- were the most potent. The panel was constftuted of two teachers, two 
unit' leaders, and two principal^ representing reputationally superior IGE 
schools in Wisconsin. In addition, two Wisconsin R and D Center Prin- 
cipal .Investigators involved iiNorganizational Iheory with emphas|.s spe- .\ 
cifically on^ decision making *erc included on the panel. The panel was 
directed to eliminate overlapping items, reword ambiguous items, determine 
the appropriateness 'of an itenj for its designated category, alid come to 
6 coninon meaning of each item. Then, the panel was directed to rate the 
■ iVortance or potenc/ of each item using a five-point scale with""l" 
representing 'Very little" importance, "2" representing "little" impor- - 
tance, "3" representing "some" importance, "4." representing "much" impof- 
, tance, and- '.'5" representing^ "very much" importance. Items receiving mean 
•scores between 3.5 an* 5.0 were considered to haye the degree of potency 
needed to.be included on the instrument. For the pilot instrument, seven 
items were randomly selected from the pool of potent 'items foir each of 
five decisic/h cojitent categories; External Environments, Financial and . 
Physical Resourcds, Otganization and Operations, Staff Personnel, and 
Research and Evaluation. Fourteen items were randomly sl^ected from the 
potent Instructional Program decisipns, representing the importance of 
that category. The rating form utilized by the panel of vexpert# is 
presented in Appendix .6. , 
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To £nsure that the format and readability of the instrument fol- • 
lowed "sensible" ^methods, a first-cut version of th6 instrument was deyel- . 
oped and utilized in a study of decision involvement in a Wisconsin school 
district with IPE elementary schools^ Respondents provided feedback re- 
garding the clarity *^and readability of the directions and format the 
Instruments, Refinements were necessary to shorten the administration of 
the instrument and to require less ^respondent discrimination between 
varying levels- of involvement arifong t;he fiye steps Of the decision process. 
The first-cut version of the instrument is shown in Appendix C. 

Based upon the feedback received^ from respondents to the first-cut 

instrument, the decision process- outlined in questions 3 and 4 was col- 

^lapsfed into one general statement regarding involvemen^: in the total 

decision-making proces's. Subsequently, the response 'set was modified 

to represent degree. of involvement rather than frequency of involvement. 

Also, gainer modifications were made in the questions; and fhe response set 

for questions |L and^ 'These refinements were utilized in construction 
> i . * ^ 

of the pilot instrument, as ^can be seen in Appendix D« 

The extent of evidence required for a construct to have validity ' 

varies according, to the number of'related variables in 'the construct and ^ 

50 

the tightness of the definition of those variables. Jlelatively 
'few decision structures were identified in IGE schools and each was 
carefully defined as a {Person or a group with specific membership. For 



50 



l[)id .. p. 85, 
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such a concrete construct, the* comparison of the percentage of respon- 
dents nominating the decision structures in IGE schools as Veal and idea 
Was considered adequate evidence for initial construct validity. In 
contrast, decisio'n involvement was a relatively abstract construct and 
required additional evidenqe for initial validation* 

Nunnally noted three major aspects of the process of establishing 

validity for abstract ^constructs : 
t 

1) Specifying the domain of observables; 2) determining 
to what extent all, or some, of those observables cor- 
relate with each other or are affected alike by experi- 
mental treatments, and 3) determining whether or not 
one, some, or all measures of such variables act as ^ 
though they measure the construct. 51 

V 

The domain of decision involvement in IGE was carefully defined, 
as described previously. The extent to which the observables in the 
domain were similarly affected, or reacted similarly in varying dect^ . 
sion settings, and the extent to which the instrument acted as though 
it measured real and ideal decision involvement were determined in the 
third phase of the study, testing the instrument. 



ibid . , p. 87. 
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Scaling . • 

The procedure^ chpsen for scaling a measure require several assump- 
tions be made that effect the appropriateness of the interpretations of 
the results of that measure. ^ Three assumpttonff were made in the con- 
struction of the IGE Decision. Involvement Analysis Instrument.^ First, 
no leveling or ordering was considered adequate to describe a; hierarchy* 
of decision structures. Consequently, a nominal scale was utilized, making 
data gathered concerning decision structures appropriate only for descrip- 
tive purposes or for non-parametric stati^stical analysis. 

Second, decision involvement was assumed to have no zero point. 
•Very Little" was considered to be the lowest point which could be repre- 
Gcntcd nuncrically on a five-point Lilcert scale. Although the intervals be- 
tween levels of involvement were not defined, they were assumed to be equal 
distances apart. Based upon these assumptions, interpretations and sta- 
tistical treatments of decision involvement data appropriate for ordinal 
scales could be made with confidence,, but interpretations and statistical 
treatments implying magnitude or quantity needed to be made with care. 

» V ^ 

Third, decision involvement in the potent decisions in IGE schools 
was assumed to be a unitary factor. Consequently, the three dimensional 
data matrix to be obtained in the study could be collapsed into a two- 
dimensional scale in which the responses of , all respondents ftom a school 



52 

Fred N. Kerlinger, Foundations of Behavioral Research > 2nd ed* 
(New York:. .Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973), pp. 426-441. 
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on all items of the instrument Could be summed to represent the involve-' 
merit of the t.eachexs In that^school in decision making* The two dimen-^ 
sions could be collapsed further into a unidimensional scale in which 
the rdspionses from all of the schools could be summed to represent the 
decision involvement of teachers in IGE schoolis. The unidimensional 
scale assumed linearity and that only one factor, involveihent in decision 
making, was measured by that section of the instrument* Factor analysis 
was conducted on the results of both the pilot and final instruments to 
determine whether the assumptions of unidimensionality could be supported. 
The results of these analyses are reported in Chapter -III. 

The construction phase of the study ensured that the instrument 
had content validity and designed p^jo^^dures to provide initial eyidence 
regarding the construe}: validity of the instrument. Also, the assumptions 
inherent in the scaling procedures utilized were ide'r\tif ied. The instru- 
ments could now be piloted, refined, and tested. 



Testing the Instrument 



. The phase of testing the instrument had three objectives: 1) to 
determine whether or not the assumption of unidimensionality could be 
supporte^d, and if not, to determine ' the ahpropriate factors represented 
by the instrument; 2) to determine the reliability of the instrument; 
and 3) to provide initi^al -evidence regarding- th)2 validity of the 
cotistruct '^decision involvement** represented by the instrument. 
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Unidimensional ity • ^ * 

Data obtained from administration of the pilot instrument and the 



final instrument were 



factor 



analyzed to determine the support for the 
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assumptions of unidimensionality* Through use of PROGRAM BIGFACT , the 
,data were subjected to step-down analysis for the R mode with both 
orthogonal and oblique rotations. This produced item weightings for 
eight factors down 'to two factors. Results of these -analyses are 
presented in Chapter III. 

Sample and Data Collection Procedures 

The pilot >^ersion of the instrument was administered in five schools 
from those selected for interview sites that were considered most likely 
to provide the widest variance in responses AAgairi, the schools were 
located in California, New Jersey, and South Cjirolana. Each principal 
administered the instrument to the teachers and untr**leaders of his or 
her school at the beginning of a faculty meeting or at a meeting called 
specifically for completing the instrument. One hundred and four of the 
106 teachers and unit leaders in the pilot schools responded to, the pilot 
instruments. The completed forms were collected in unmarked, envelopes 
by the principal and returned to the researcher. 

^; ' ^ . ' 

One hundred IGE schoals which had been randomly selected for par- 

55 56^ 

ticipation in recent studies by Evers and Gramenz were invited to 
participate in testing the final instrument. Thus, data gathered by Evers 



Dennis 'W. S{)uck, Donald N. McIrBaac, and John A. Berg, PRbCRAM 
BIGFACT (Madison, WI: Wisconsin Information Systems, 1972), 

54 

Nancy A. Evi^rs, "An Analysis o£ the Relationship Between the 
Effectiveness of the Multiunit Elementary .School ^'^s Instruction .and Re-' 
search Unit and Interpersonal Behaviors," Tech^cal Report Nq. 298, 
Wisconsin Research and ^Development Center for C6gnitive Learning, Madison, 
University of Wisconsin, 1974. 
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-Cary W. Gramenz, o£. -cijt. 
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^andGramenz regarding, the effectiveness of I and f Unit operations could 
be related to the data gathered regarding decision making. The 100 ' 
•schools were verified as meeting four minimal standards fCr IGE schools: 
1) the ^.ntire school was organized into the multiynit pattern; 2) the in-- 
structional programing model was' utilized in at least one curricular "area; 

3) the school had""a functioning IIC which met at least once a*week; and- 

4) the school had multiage grouping in each I and R Uni*, Seventy-seven of 
the 100 schools agreed, to participate. Of the 23 not participating, 13 ' 
indicated that their staffs had decided not to be involved in another 

' study during the 1973-74 school year and 10 indicated that their school 
schedule was 'already planned for the remainder of the year and time^ould 
riot allow them to participate. .TheJ77 participating schools were from'li 
states representing New England, the easfcoast, the southeast, the^midwest. 
the mountain states, and thewest coast. The instrument was ^completed by 
1266 IGE teachers and unit leaders. ^ ■ 

The princip'als were instructed to administer the instrument to the 
teachers and unit leaders at . the beginning of a faculty meeting or^ at a 
meeting called specifically for completing the instrument. Each principal 
•was asked to read the instructions, to ensure that ^r^ndents did, not con- 
fer with each other, to collect the completed instruments in sealed, un- 
marked envelopes, and to return the instrument to the researcher. 

In, addition to being utilized to determine the support for 'the as- 
sumption of unidimensionality, the data collected in the 77 schools were 
utilized to establish the reliability levels and initiaj. evidence of con- 
struct validity of the instrument. 
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Reliability 

To determine the reliability of the final instrument, a test of in- 

56 ^ ^ 
Cernal consistency was conducted on the real and ideal decision involve- 

« 

me'nt scales^. The correlation of items to scale and to the* total instru- 
ment, and' the alph^-coef f icients of the scales and the total instrument 
are reported in Chapter III. 



Construct yalidity ^ 

To p%>vide initial evidence regarding the construct validity of the 
instrumertt ' s measures of real and ideal decision involvement, two sets of 
hypotheses concerning the relationship between teacher involvement in 
decision making and perceived effectiveness of I and R Unit operations 
^ere developed. The first set was based upon the assumption that decision 
involvement consisted of a unitary, factor. The second set was based upon 
the assumption that multiple factors would be discovered through the fac- 
tor analysts of the decision involvement data. Only one set of assump- 
tions would be supported by the factor analysis of the data of the final 



study and, consequently, only one set of the hypotheses would be t^ted 
in the fi-nal study. 

'The literature sup'porting the hypothesized relationships between 
teacher involvement in the decision-making process and the effectiveness 
of I and R unit operations in IGE schools was car'efully reviewed in a study 
by Nerlinger. She summarized: 

. . . there is supportive research in^industry to show a 
positive relationship between partic^ipative decision making 
and production. Considerable research in school settings ^ 
related decision sharing positively to teacher attitude and 
some research has been done to tie participation to enhanced 



: SGoennis W. Spuck, Program TSTAT '(Madison, Wlt^ Wisjconsin Informa- . 
tion Systems, 1971). » « P 
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problem solving by teachers." 

* ' . \ 

Two null hypotheses were developed to test the relationship 

between a unitary factor of teacher , involvement in decision making 

and effectiveness of I and R unit operations: 

H(l) There is no significant relationship between the perceived 
real involvement af teachers in the decision-making process 
for potent decisions and the perceived effectiveness of . 
I and R unit operations in IGE schools, 
H(2) There is no significant relationship between the discrepancy 
of perceived real and ideal involvement of teachers in the 
decision-making process for potent decisions and the per- 
ceived effectiveness of I and R unit operations in IGE 
schools. 

The following hypotheses were developed to test the expected 
relatLonship between a multi-factor view of teacher involvement in 
decision-making and effectiveness of I and R unit operations: 

H(3) There is no significant relationship between the perceived 
real involvement qf teachers in the (Factor l) of the * \ 
decision-making process for potent decisions and the perceived 
effectiveness of I and R unit operations" in IGE* schools. 
Hy|>otheses similar to H(3) were developed for each factor. 
H(4) There is no significant relationship between the -discrepancy 
of perceived real and ideal involvement of teachers in 

■ . \ ■ 

57 ' " . * ■ 

Connie M. Nerlinger, o£. cit. , p. IM 
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the (Factor!) of the decision-making^ process for potent 

, T 

decisions and the perceived effectiveness of I and R unit 
operations in IGE schools* 
Hypotheses similar to H(4) were developed for each factor. 

The I and R Unit Operations Questionnaire , developed for the . 

5 8 59 ^ 

studies by Evers and Gramenz, consisted of fifty-one items based 

on the performance objectives identified as the responsibility of the 
, 60 

I and R unit. The items were grouped into four categories: Instruc- 
tional Program, Staff Development, Organizational Operations, and 
•School-Community Relations. Reliability levels, defj.ned as internal 
consistency, for each scale and fdr the total instrument are .presented 
in Table I. ; 

TABLE I 

RELIABILITY LEVELS FOR THE I AND R UNIT OPERATIONS QUESl^IONNAIRE 



Categories N=673 



Instructional Program .9329 

Staff Development * ,8209 

Organizational Operations .9823 

School-Community Relations .7885 

Total .9589' 

'^urce: Evers, op. . cit ., p. 46. 
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"'^^NanCy.j^Av'Evers, 0£. cit . 
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^Gary W. Gramenz, o£. £it. ' 

^^Herbert J. Klausmeier, et- al. , Individually. Guided Education and 
the Multiunit Elementary School: Guidelinos for Implemo^ation (Madison. 
Wisconsin:' Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learn- 
ing, 1971), pp. 91-126. 
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The statistical procedure utilized to test the strength of the relation- 
ships between viriables t;as the Pearson product-moment correlation ' i 
coefficient, PROGRA^l WISE*STAT,DISTX wa^ utilized ^ for this^ analysis. ^ 

In addition;^ graphic rot)ras'entations for the hypotheses tested were. * - 

62 ' 

•^btaine^ through use of CR0STAB2, 
\ • • 

Summary ' * . \ 

In, summary, the study had ^hree phases, each .with a set of 
. objeotiv^s to be achieved: 

The Definition Phase; 

1) To verify the r*felationship between the model of the 

decision-making process utilized in the study and .the 

decisibp-making process as it^occurred in IGE schools, 
f ^ • , 

2) To identify the decision structures utilized in IGE 

^ \ • 

schools. - V • 

3) To identify and categorize the content of decisions ^ 
• fnade in IGE schools* . * ^ ' , • 

The Instrument Construction Phase: 

4) To deyelop an ^IGE Decision Irivoivement" Analysis 'instrument 

. ^ With content '(^and construct validity. 

.• " - 'p ^ 

5) To determine the ajJpropri^te scaling procedpres* to be"" ' 

/ • ^ . ' . i» 

^ utili^d on the instrument. 



^^Dcnnis W^^u'^t^y^red^^^k Stofflet, a^d pavid J. pteckenstein 
PROGRAM WISE^^STAT.DISra (Md^^on, WI^x^(isconsin Information Systems, 197i) 

* * ' ' 6 2 ' 

' .Peter Wolfe, Jim Alle^i, an<i 'Ralph St;' John, CR(DSTAB2, 1st Revision 
(Madison, WI: -AP^^^^^ic Computing Center, 1975), 
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'The -Instrument Testing Phase 



6) To determine i*f assumptions of unidiraensionality could 
b6 supported and, if not, to determine the appropriate 



factors represented' by the instrument. 



7) To detei*mine the reliability, of the instrument. ^ 

8) To pr1c^^dLde initi'^l evidence regarding the validity of ' 
•the construct^Mejcision* involvejnent" represented by the* 

instrument. 

The^achievement of these ofe^ectives held c^onsiderable' import for the, 
significance of the^tudy;. . • 



^Significance of the Study " \ ^ 

\ ~ * ' ' • - • 

The study' ha a'^gnificance in three ai^eas, , First, decision t>heory 

was ardyanced through the vMldation of one model of the decision-making , 

process. The validation procedures extended both into the concrete world 

of phenomena and into the abstract world of relationships* between constructs. 

The study related reports of decision events to a decfsion model, a step * 

which had 'not ^een undertaken' previously for validation of intuitl^ theories 

of the. decisicyi-m^king process. Also, the study provided means of quanti- ^ 

fying .to the ordinal level involvement in the decision-making process* ^ Con- .t 

sequently,' relationships between decision involvement and othep* constructs 

could be tested through parametric statistical procedures not a^ropriate 

for the nominal ieyel of measurement provided in previous studies. 

Second, the study provided an instrument which may be utilized in 

futur-e .studies investigating tn€^ relationship between decision involvement 

and a variety of personalv^ organizational, and situational constructs. 

\ ■ 
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Such studies wotild add further evidfence Tr'-garding 'the construct valid ity^o'f ^ 
the decision-making model utilized in thks study,' 

\ . ■^'^^» '^he study provided a vpffety of information useful in analyzing 
the\^ee to uhUh IGE has rfestructured the' decision-making process in ele-. 



nientary schooJ^. Information was produced regarding the decision structures 
presently being utilized in IGE schools, the decision structures' teachers 
idealiy^&ul^tilize in IGE schdols, the -present level of involvement ' of 
teachers in th edebi^ion-making process in IGE schools, the desired-^^evel 
of involvement o^ -teachers in the decision-making process in IGE schools',-^ 
and -the relatlonshipbStween-^Leacher involvement ia the decision-making** 



process and the ef f ectiveriess-^of ^ and R unit operations in IGE~"schoo4,s 
,Thus, the study provided a nife^s for inlflal, verification of fhXhypoth 
sized benefits of shared decisionmaking in the. IGE school 
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^ \ * liimi tat ions of the'^^tudy V'- 
The instrument constructed and the decisibn-making i 

• • • "^^X 

in- this study were limited to" data, gathered in IGE school^ ^he^decisio'a 
making process utili-zed in IGE schools may not be the^same asTttlat utilized 
in non-IGE schools or in no'n-school organizations. Studies tuied to be 
Conducted in a variety ^of organizations before the decision-miking .model 
? utilized in this study could be accepted as an adequate repr^entation of 
the decision-making process in organizations, 

'Also, the procedure utilized to verify the relationship^ between the 
model of the decision-making process and the decisioii^aking process uti- 
lized in IGE schools relied heavif^T^iS^in^ ports of past e vent The in- 
terview procedure may have led to a rktional, sequential reordering of 
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eventa wXich may not have actually occurred in such a rational, logical' 
patteEn^ 'oSsef^ationaO. studies would provide ntbre adequate data to L 
verify the relationship of the mode;l and ^he decision-making profcoss . 
utilized in IGE schools. 

• < 

Finally, 'the statistical procedures utilized in this study assumed 
• a |.inear relationship between involvement in decisi'bn making and the 
effectiveness of I, and R unit operations. It is > conceivable that a 
curvilinear relationship exists" between the two variables, with a 
middle level of involvement in decision making correlating to the great- 
es-t degree of ef fectiv.enesg and both less and greater decision involvement 

« 

correlating with decreased .ef£el:tiveness. • The linear statistical 
procedures utilized were considered the best means available to provide 



a "^'practical f ir^tKappr6ximaticm to a complicated relationship."' 
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ijliam l: Hays, Statistics for the Social Sciences . 2nd ed. 



(JJeW York: HoDTv-^^Rtnehart and Winston, 1973), p. 701 
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CHAPTER III 



PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

This chapter begins with the presentation and "analysis of the 
reliability and factor analysis data, from the pilot version instrument. 
Next*, the reliability scores and factor analysis of* fhe final version 
instrument are presented. Then, data describing the real and ideal 
decision structures and the real and ideal levels of* involvement of 
IGE teachers in decision making are discussed. The chapter conc-ludes 
with the presentation and analysis of the data relating decision 
involvement and 1 and R unit effectiveness. 

pilot Version Reliability and Factor Analysis 

The pilot version* ins trumerit. had six s'ubscales representing 

decision involvement in what were thought to be mutually exclusive 

# 

and exhaustive categories of decision content. The reliability ' scores 
of the subscales and of the total instrument were determined by a test 
for internal consistency of real decision involvement items. Table ^ 

II presents the correlations to scale and to the total instrument of 

♦ 

the decision items in each scale. 

Each of the subscales contained one^ or i^re items with, low 

correlation to scale .or with- higher correlatioji to the tbtal instru- 

merit than to scale. Consequently, the alpha coefficients of four of 

the six subscales were Ipwer than desired, as can be seen in Table III. 

* 
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TABLE II 



CORRELATldtKRJLOF SCORES TO SCALE AND TO THE TOTAL PILOT VERSION 
INSTRy>ffiHEJREAL,^I,S10N INVOLVEMENT ITEMS (N=104) . - 




SCALE AND ITEM NO. 



External Environments 

2 
5 

18 
30 

45 ' • 

46 

■49 ■ . - - 

Financial and Physical Resources 

10 
» 13 

29 y 
33 • . 

36 ^ 
.38 
44 



Instructional Program 



r-Item 
to Scale 



.5560 
.3544 
.6129 
.4433 
.6574 
.6165 
.6351 



.4015 
.3520 
.6577 
.1737 
.4560 
.6211 
.6262 



r-Item 
to Total 




1 

3 
4 
8 

« 9 
19 
21 
22 
23 
25 
26 
4'2 
'"47 
.48 



.•5836 

.6149 
' .5171 . 

.3153 ^ 

.3572" 

.5060 

.6428 ' ^ 

.5.560 

.6810 
.c^.'7926 
:.7'351 

.7043 

.5649 
'..6329 



.4774 
.5083 
.4517 
.3485 
.2374 
.4155 
.5919 
.5168 
.693(5 
.6822 
.6698 
.6470 
.60M 
.-5312\ ^ 
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TABLE II (continued) 



Research and Evaluation 



r2 - r2741 --^L7dSL_ 

' .4535 .4457 

16 .6283 .6244 

27 ' .4866 -.2959 

34 - ■ .7252 ' .6548 

37 .5893 ' .5639 

39 .4484 .3296 



Staff Development 



1-5 .5264 .3881 

17 .7256 .5849 

20 • , .6947 .5293 

31 .7300 • . , . .5970 

32 .5620 .5562 
35 /r5996, .5072 
^3 .3358 .1945 



Staff Personnel 



6 
7 

11 
24 
28 
40 
41 



.5734 
.4842 
.5438 
.6068 
.6629 
.5952 
.4368 



.2365 
.4067 
.4155 
.4634 
.6211 
.5059 
.3718 



/ 
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TABLE III 

■ ■ , ■ ■ ; 

RELIABILITY SCORES OF PILOT VERSION SCALES AND 
TOTAL INSTRUMENT (N=I04) 



ALPHA 



External Enyironments 






.6251 ^ 


Financial and Physical Resources^ • 






.4558 


Instructional Program , v^.,^ 






.8486 


Research and Evaluation 






.5345 


Staff Development 






.7163 * . 


Staff Personnel 


r 




.6365 • 


Total Instrument ' ^ 






. 9203 



In addition to the low reliability scores of the scales, the 
administration off the pilot version^ instrument averaged 40 minutes, 
well over the maximum of 25.*minutes desired so that the instrument 
could ber utilized i-n a series of measures. Since the alpha coefficient 
of the total pilot version instrument was high, items could be deleted 
without considerable loss to the reliability. Reducing tfi^' number of 
items, however, would reduce the reliability of the scales even * 
further. , * * > 

Factor analysis was utilized to help determine if the six scales 

would be retained on the final version instrument or, if not, which 

ite^e would be deleted* The six-step orthogonal rotation of the 

m 
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factor analysis dispersed the items of the scales widely among 'six 
.^f actors. Table IV presents the loadings* of the items on each of the 



Eac^i 



six fac/ors. The astecisks indicate the factfor into which the item 

» \ 

was placed/ The s.even items of ''External Environments" were placed 
.in three different factors,* the seven items of '/Financial and Physical 
Resources" in five factprs, the 14 items of "Instructional Program" 
in five factb^, the seven items', of "Research and ^valuation" in five 
factors, the seven items of "Staff Development" in four factors, and 
the seven items of "Staff Personnel" in three factors. Furthermore, 
each of the factors had numerou^s items with nearly equal loadings in 
two or more factors. It was evident that the theoretically defined ♦ 
structures were not .validated in the six-step rotation. 

Conceptually and mathematically, the most credible factors of 
the pilot^data emerged in the two-step rotation. Conceptually, 
th^ items could be categorized as "Instruction Related" and "Manage- 
ment Related." The Instruction Related factor accounted for 78.3% 
of the variance, however, and made the usefulness of a secorfd factor 
questionable. In addition, 11 of the 22 items placed 'into the 
Management Related factor had loadings of nearly equal weight 
factors I and II.' 
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TABLE IV ' 

FACTOR LOADINGS OF 49 PILOT ITEMS ON SIX STEP 
ORTHOGONAL ROTATION (N=104) 



SCALE AND ITEM NO. 



FACTOR LOADINGS 
I II • III IV 



VI 



ExYernar "EhviTohments- 

2 

18 
30 
45 
46 
49 

J'inancial and 
Physical Resources 

10 
o 13 
29 
33 
36' 
38 
44 

Instructional Program. 



1 

3 
4 
8 
9 

19 

21 

22- 

23 

25 

26 

4? 

47 

48 



.164 


-.067 


• -.226' 


.616* 


-.110 ■ 


,-.048 


.022 


-.046 


-.016 


.411* 


.032 


.046 


.468* 


-.131 


-.072 


.378 


-.037 


.454 


.160 


-.287 


-.520* 


.148 


.325 


.026 


.446* 


-.242 


-.237 


.133 


.090 


-.140 


.656* 


-.105 


. - . 137 


-.020 • 


.417 


-.141 


.753* 


.072 


-.026 


-.020 


.077 


.033 



.086 


.118 


.013 


-.084 


-.125 


.642* 


;017 


.096 


•-.289 


.358* 


.189 


.233 


^396* 


-.229 


-.381 


.121 


-.224 


.323 


.149 


.047 


-.186 


-.01*1 


.619* 


.027 


.217 


.121 


-.332 


.180 


.391* 


.066 


.514* 


-.150 


-.329 


.053 


-.121 


.106 


.185 


-.021 


-.599* 


..173 


.129 


.141 



.380 


-.427* 


.062 


-.151 


^.033 


-.146 




.215 


-.586* 


-.064 


• .09'3 


-.046 


-.113 




.102 


■ -.555* 


.030 


.204. 


.071 


.067 




.042 


-.250 


-.140 


.529* 


-.183 


-.•119 




.261 


-.117 


-.016 


-.ai7 


■ -.042 


-.450* • 




.520* 


-.297 


..256 


.170 


.001 


.072 




.572* 


-.377 


.036 


' .191 


.006 


.276 




.184 


r-.530* 


-.179 


.094 


.027 


-.024 




.262 


-.554* 


-.388 


.063 ■ 


.099 


.222 . 




.606* 


-.567 


-.063 


-.052 


.015 


-.105 


/ 


.358 


-.609* 


-.251 


.024' 


-.049 


.024 




. 639* 


-.354 ''- 


-.205 


-.015 


-.005 


-.138 




.485 


.-.157 


- . 520* 


-.040 


.094 


-.017 


1 


.531* 


-.336 ' 


-.193 


-.ibi 


-.097 


-.218 
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TABLE IV (continued) 





I 


II 


t 

III 


IV « 


V 


VI 


Research and Evaluation 


« 












12 


-.131 


-.1-24 


-.082 


.452vv 


-.104 


-.002 


14 


.261 . 


-.295 


-.126 • 


.189 


-.217 


.535* 




.389 


' -r455* 


-.105 


.151 


.311 


.123 




.161 


-.185 


.022 


.071 


.688* 


-.244 




.496* 


-.421 


-.263 


.043 


-.038 


-.184 




..465* 


-.175 


-.315 


.071 ■ 


.199 


-.061 




.212 


.079 


-.307 


.477* 


-.271 


-.371 



Staff Development 





15 




.020 


'"-.136 


-.249 . 


.*.510* 


.202 


.165 




17 




- '7165 


-.506* 


- . 250 ^ 


.282 


-.094 


-.011 


9 


20 




-.043 


-.477* 


-.4^3 


.202 


.197 


. 149 




, 31 . 




.229 


-.427 


- . 505* 


-.055 


.049 


.139 ' , 




32 '• 




.500* 


'-..429 


-.136 


-.094 


t.201 


- .047 




35 




-.015 


-.319 


-.&19* 


.237 


-.026 


.-.098 ♦ 




'43 




.061 


.033 


-.386* 


-.065 


.184 


-.115 




Staff Personnel 
















6 . 




.033 


-.130 


.107 


.475* 


.295 


-.L71 , 




' 7 




.103 


-.165 


-.003 


.661* 


.273 


.168 




11 




.009, 


-.650* 


.031 


.152 


-.013 


-.093 , 




'24 ' 




.160 


-.318* 


-.237 


.129 


.129 


.273 




.28 


c 


" ;34l 


-.531* 


-.151. 


-.005 


.402 


-.oir 




40 




.149 


-.108 


-..608* 


.224 


.218 


-.296 . 




^1 




.021 


-.113 


-.622* 


.102 


-.062 


-.115 .. 
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Due to the lack of reliability and lack of factor credibility 

of the six scales on the pilot version instrument, and due to the 

conceptual and mathematical shortcomings of the factors emerging in 

each step of the f!)ilot version factor analysis-, the domain of decision 

content was left uncategorized for the final version instrument. To 

shorten the instrument, qnly the 30 decision content items of the 

♦pilot version instrument determined to have the highest correlation to 

- - the, total ijistrument were included^on the final version instrument. 

^The 30 items sampled each of the six original scales, which ensured 

that content validity was not violated. 

A j Results of the pilot study indicated' that the content of potent 

' f . 

decisions in which IGE teachers were involved was more appropriately 
conceptualized as one factor ^han as either the pre-designed or the 
raathlSmatically extracted multiple factors. Results of the final study 
were subjected to factor analysis^ to determine if- the. unif actor 
conceptualization of the content dimension of decision making could be 
substantiated or, if not, what factors best described the content of 
decision involvement. 

o 

^ • ' Final Version Factor Analysis and Reliability 

The final version instrument was designed to elicit^ responses 
yto four questions about each of 30 decision content items. The first 
and second questions asked the respondent to nominate the real and the 
ideal person or 'group responsible for the final decision on each ' 
content item. .Questions three and four asked the respondent to rate 
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the real and idea^l level of involvement of teachers in the decision- 
making process regarding each content item. This was the sam"^- format 
as was utilized for the pilot version. 

Factor analysis of the final Aversion data was completed prior 
to tests for reliability so that/ 'reUability scores could be obtained 
for factors determined to be credible. Orthogonal rota^ons beginning' 
with eight steps and descending to two steps were computed with no ^ 
eigenvalue 'cutoff designated. Highly credible factors emerged in the^ 
three-step rdfatiorv.^ Although a few items were weighted jiearly / 
equally on two factors, the three factors exhibited little math"^niaticar 
confusion. Each of the three factors, had a core, of items that remained 
intact through all of the descending rotation steps with the strongest 
mathematical and conceptual relationships emargirrg in the tliree step 
rotation. ^ 

Conceptually, the three factors represented varying degrees of 
the scope of decisions in IGE schools. Items placed- into the same 
factor had the same scope of primary impact regardless of the- decision 
content area cepresented. Consequently, each factor included/items , 
from a variety of decis^ion content , areas such as financial, petsonnel/' 
instructional program, and evaluation. ' ' 

The three factors wfere named according to the scope Qf primary 
impact* of the* decision contend items of each factor: Factor I, Extra- 
-^d^ol; Factor II, Schoolwide; Factor III, Unit and Subunit. The mean- 
sdores and standarcd deviations of the items in each factor . ^re'^f 
presented in Table V. The loading .of each item on each factor i9\ 
presented in Table VI. The wording of each item is presented in^" 
Appendix 
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TABLE V ^ 



MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS > OF RESPONSES TO REAL DECISION 3, 
INVOLVEMENT ITEMS OF FINAL VERSIpN INSTRUMENJ fACTORS (N=I266> 





TTETM* 

X Xi.4ii' 


MEAN SCORE 


STANDARD 
nwIATTDN 


FACTOR I 








m 


28 


1.70^1 


1.130- 




21 


2.170.' 


1.204 


• 


24 


2.348 


' "1.270 




29 • 


1.961 ' ' 


1.1^7 


<* 


22 


2.ip7 


* 1.199^ 




19 


, 1.838 


1.093 


SV 


^ - -23_ 


' ^ 2.157 


1.2^3 




15 


1.383^ ' 


0.83^ 




2 


1.852 


1.063 




30 


2.356 


1.531 




27 


2.264 


- 1.362 




7 


1.698 


1.172 




IL J 

X x" ^ 


Z.^08 


1.301 










FACTOR IT 










6 


3.0,28 


1.240 




10 


2.699 


1-.251 




1 


3.482'- 


1.106 




4. 


2.966 


, 1.239 




f2 


2.905' 


1.392 ^ 




5 


2.248 


1.301 




3 


. 3.934 


1.153 




9 ' 


3.736 


1.162 




14 


2.352 


1.248 . 




13 


. 2.302 


1.203 - 


FACTOR III 










17 


4.002 


i.i7p 




26 


3.970 






16 


4.^17 






18 


3.890 • 


1.187 




'I- 


3.400 , 


. ^ 1.459 






3.596 


, * 1.194 s 




20 


' 3.252 


1.380 



*Items are listed in order of placement by factor analysis. 
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TABLE VI 



FACTOR^ LOADINGS OF FINAL VERSION REAL DECISION INVOLVEMENT^' ITEMS ON 
FACTORS' DERIVED FROM THE THREE- StEP ORTHOGONAL ROTATION (N=1266) 



ITEM 



FACTOR- .1 



FACTOR Ilf 




CTOR III 



28 
. 21 
24 

29 
22 
1-9 
23 
15 

:2 
30 
27 . 
'7 
11 

& 
10 

1 

4 
12 

5 

3 

9 
14 
13 

17 
26 
16 
18 
25 
•8 
20 





.589 


.dil 


-.110 




.588 


-.163 


» -.i52 




.544 • • 


-.274. 


-.206 




.543 


-.117 


-,049 




.531 • 


-.205. 


' -.097 




.531 


-.123 


- -.103 




' .517 - 


-.259- 


-.155 




.50d > 


-.104 


.005 




' .453 


-.335 


.680 




.447 % 


-. - .925 


-.267 




.440 ■ 


• -.142 


-.158 




.437 


r .268 


- . 1.09 




.328 •' 

s 


-.285 _ 


-.296 




.118." 


-.667 


-.145 




.243 ■ 


-.601 


-.105 




.210 


> -.511 


•" -.183 




.197, ■■' 


-.5.11 ' 


-.098 




.146 


-.506 


_ . --.093 




.248 


-,500 


-.050 




- .027 


f-.473 


-.381 




.040 


- .469 


• ' -.254 




.424.. 


-*462 


-<.163 




.392 


-.439 


-.121 



.090 - 
.145 ' 
.030 
.161 
.251 . 
.101 
.381 . 



•-.'105. 

-.101, 
•-fl40 

-.173 
• - . 132 
-- . 405 , 

-.176 



-.685 ■ 
-.,670 . 
-:670 ' 
-.652 , 
-.59^ 
■•-.511 - 
■^507 . 



Six items were weighted nearly^equally on more than- one factor 
in ^the three-step rotation. To determine the factor in which these 
items should be placed, the conceptUaJ^^elationship between each item 
and the strongest items in each* factor was exadiined^ In addition, 
the' movemenr\^attera of *the six items ^rom factor to factor w^s 
examined as the\analysis descended fpom eight to three rotation steps 
TUe cluster of iteh^s with which^the s^x items tended to tnove was con- 
sidered in determining the .factor in which to plac^ the item. 

Of the six confused items, thfee were *tfei^hted' neajrly equally 
on the Extra- School arid the Sc|ioolwide Factors. All thxe§ weire 
determined to belong with the ori^^al factor into which they were 
''placed: Item 2, -"the amount of money d^^gtiated for implementation 
of new programs within the school,'* was left in *the Extra-School 
Factor because of the impact the decision had on the school district 
budget, on district tax rates, and on political considerations of ' ^ 
board members and district level personnel; item 14, "The chan 
be made in the schbolwide organizational pattern," and item 13, "The 
criteria to be utilized in evaluating the effectiveness of IGE within 
a school," were left iri the Schoolwide .Factor because th^ptimary 
impactipf the decisidiis'^ would be upon the program and staff of^'the 
IGE school. ^, _ ' . ^ ' 

^ *Two items were weighted nearly equally ^oh the Schoolwide and 

Unft-Subunit factors. Both were determined ' to ielong with the^^factor 
nto^which they were^placed originally. Item 8, "The duties and 
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responsibilities of members in a unit/' remained with the items f^rm- 
^- ing the core of the Unit-Subunit factor in every rotation step in the 
=l_^nalysi,s. Even though general job descript ions .could set guidelines 
regarding the duties and responsibilities of all unit leadeKs, 
teachers,; and aide^ for an, IGE schooireach unit cjould modify. IXbers ' 
roles to fit their iieWs. '.The major impact of-, such decisions would 
he a^t thl unit or subnit level. Thus, item*8 remained with the Unit- 
Subunit factor mathematically and conceptually, irem 3, "the nature 
and duration of specific instructional activities'," was the 
consistent item 6n the instrument. It wa^ weighted nearly ^ually on 
three separate factor^ in eyer^ rotation step of the analysis except 
•the -three- ^tf p. .Conceptually, , the nature an,d duration o'f an in^truc- 
.tional activity-would seem to have primary impact on thTTtHaint^nd. 



"^^•?'*<**«--OTirTn^^ school changes to- new methods 

and n6w m^teri'als to individualize instruction, however, many 
instructional 'activity decisions have schjolwide 'impact. For instance 
-the^ture and reco"Jrimended time span of any activity in the Develgping 
Mathematicat^cess (DMP) wpiild be the same regardless of the unit 
in which the program was being utilized. A school deciding to imple- 
^nt DMP would in effect be making a.schoolwide decision about the ' 
nature and duration»^ m.ath activities. Since- the conceptual ties of 
item 3 wer^ strong to bbth^the «choolwide and the Unit Subunit factors, 
and since the fa^or weighting was stronger on the Schoolwide factor 
thWon the^Unit-Su^4^Iactor,>he item Vas left in the' Schoolwide 
factor* 
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Item 11, »'The relationship of art, musiQ, arid physical education 

to the instructional program/' was nearly equally weighted on all three 

r- • ' . ' ^ ' * ' > 

factors. As the item read," the*^ decision cbold have been interpreted 

hs effecting district-wide policies and bullgets, schoolwide programs 

and schedules, or unitM^vel programs. Since the conceptual ties of 

the item are etjually strong among the three factors, the mathematical 

'lighting was utilized to deterrtiine final placement of -the item. 

Consequently, it;em U was left in the Extra-School factor.. The item 

should be reworded to establish-' the ^cope of the decision involved 

and the corresponding factor into; which the item should be prlac^d 

before futyre administrations of the instrument. 

After three factors were established through the factor analysis ^ 

of the final version data, the instruipent was analyzed for reliability, 

Listing the factors as subscales, the reliability scores of the 

subscales and of the total instrument were determined by a test for 

internal consistsfinc:y of rfeal'^ecision involvement items. Table VII 

presents the corre^lation of items to scale and to the final version 



total instriifnent of each decision content item. The* re liabil^t^fe cores 
of the scales and of ithe total final version instrument are presented in. 
Table VIII. It is evident . that the three 'factors are internally 

consistent and that the total instrument isj'of adequate reliability 

^ ' 64 ^ 

for mo^t .research purposes. 
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University of Wisconsin, 1971). 



TABLE VII 

■ • * ' . ^ 
CORRELATION (R) OF SCORES TO SCALE AND- TO TOTAL INSTRUMENT O: 
FINAL VERSION INSTRUMENT REAL DECISION INVOLVEMENT ITEMS 
^ * (N=1266) 



SCALE AND ITEM , R Score . R Score 

To Scale To Total 

\ ' . f , 

Extra-School , 

2' . .511 .4456 

7 • • . .5432 , .4881 

- 11 .5186 / .5228 ' 

15 , . • • .21663 ' .3796 

19 * . .5344 .4611 
21 .6124 .5375 
22^ .5739 '.5045 
23 ■ .6076 .5557 

2Jl.^ . 6406 . 5986 

27- .5178 V. .4581 

■ 28 . , " 75^57'"'"' .4350 

29 . . ' ' .5238 * ~ ,4439 

30 .5280 .4529 

School-wide * » 

r . . ' .5675 ' .5127 

3 , . ' - ' .5207 .4483 

4 ' , ■ . ..5548 ' .4785 

5 . ■ . , ^ , ' .5618 ' , .4844 

6 ■ • ■ . .6464 • .5329 
9 r .5191 .4293 

10 > *■ .6438 .5498 

^ 12 , \ .5574' .4475 

• 13 .5987 , .5562 

l4 . ' \ .6388 .6110 

Unit-Subunit * , ' ' ' ' 

' ": 8 ' ^, .6330 .5546 

- " 16 ^- ." .6293 .4365 , 

^17 ■ ' . , .6710 .4661 

la * • .6966 ,.. ,. .5278 

20 . . .6628^ ...5957 
25 . ' ' .6908 .5436 
?6 ' • . ■ ,6835 • . .4891 « 



^ - . . TABLE V-III 

RELIABILITY SCORES OF FlhJAL VERSION SCALES AND . 
TOTAL INSTRUMENT (N=II66)'^ 



SCALE ' . ^ V ALPHA 

J- ^ — » 7 ^-C [ , 

V ' ^ • / 

Extra-School .8032 

»* 

School-Wide . - ^ .7812 



,Unit-^Subunj.t ' , , . /.ysss 

Total , - ' ■ ' .8954^ 

. f 

' ■ 

The factor analysis and tests for internal consistency esta5- 
lished that the Decision Involvement Analysis Instrument waS-a reliable 
measure of teachers' perclsptions of the real and ideal decision 
structures utilized in making potent decisions of varying scope in 
IGE schools and of teachers V-^ perceptions of the real-.and ideal levels 
of involvement of teachers in making potent decisions of varying scope 
in IGE schools. The descriptive data and the correlational data 
collected ,in the study could now be organized meaningfully and analyzed. 

Final Version Descriptive Data 

""Data collec^ted in the. study provided descriptive .information 
of^ teachers/ peKc cpt ions " regarding 18 questions about the decision- 
making process in IGE schopls. ?For purposes- of analysis, the 18 
questions were organized into six sets of three interrelated questions. 
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Set 1 . ' ' 

1. What decision structures were utilized in making 

/ 

j potent decisions of unit and subunit scope? 

2. What decision structures should be utilized in * 
making potent decisions of unit and subunit scope? ' 

3. Was there a disq^epancy between the real and ideal 
decision structure utilized in making potent 
decisions "of unit and subunit scope? 

The data summarizing teachers' perceptions of the real. and the 
ideal decision, structures for the decisions of unit and subunit scope 
in IGE schools are presented in Table IX. One may infer from 
the data that the unit structure was operating as a decision-making 

structure for decisions of unit* and subunit scope. 

. ^ ' ' 

Unit teachers as a group or as individuals were perceived by 
59.5-% of the teachers as making the final decision on decisions of^ 
unit and subunit scope. Unit teacher's as a group were perceived by 
44.67o to make the final decisions, and individual, teachers were per- 
^ceived b/ 14.9% to make^ the final decisions. In addition, 6.7% 
perct»J.ved unit leaders to make the final decision on decisions of 
unit and subunit scl^e. Unit level decision structures, therefore, 
were perceived by 65,2% of the teachers as respdnsj^le fo^^making 
the final decision on decisions of unit and subunit scope. 

Schoolwide decision structures were perceived by 19.0% of 
the teachers to be responsible for final decisions of unit and subunit ^ ^ 
scope. The principal wa$ perceived by 8.7% as responsible, 4.7% perceived 
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the enGire faculty as a group as resj^nsible and 5»67» perceived 
the ,alC asvre sponsible. 

Unit level decision structures were nomijiated by 74. 57* as the 
person or group that should make the final decisions of unit and sub- 
unit scope. Fifty-seven and three tenths percent* felt the unit as a 
group should have the final decision-making responsibility, 4*17p felt 
the unit leader should have the final decision-making responsibility 
and 13.17* felt the individual teacher should have the final decision- 
making responsibility for decisions of unit and subunit scope. 

A st:hoolwide decision structure was nominated 6y 17. 57. as the 
person or group that should mdke the final decisions of unit and sub- 
unit scope. Two and two tenths percent nominated the principal, 8 •37. 
nominated the entire faculty as a group, and ,7^47» nominated the IIC* 

The discrepancies between te'achers' perceptions of the real 

and the ideal decision structures for decisions of unit and subunit 

scope were not largo. The largest discrepancy was in the final 

decision making responsibility of the unit as a group. Twelve^ and 

• * * 

seven tenths percent more teachers perceived the unit as ^ group as 
the decision structure that should be responsible than perceived 
the unit as a group presently as responsible for decisions of unit 
and subunit sccjpe. The only other discrepancy of more than five 
percent of the respondents was in the perceptions of the real 'and ideal 
responsibility of the principal. Six and five tenths percent fewer 
teachers perceived the principal as the position that should be 
responsible than perceived the principal presently as responsible 
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for decisions of unit and subuni-t scope. .-Only 8.7% of the teachers 

perceived the principal^presently as_responsible, however, for such 

decisions. . ' . . 

The data indicate that unit structures were perceived as utilized 

to make potent decisions of unit and subunit scope by a majority of 

# <t 
IGE teachers. Furthermore, teachers wanted even more utilization of 

unit structures for making potent decisions of u,nit and subunit scope. 

Teachers did not<jdesire individual autonomy for such decisions, 

however, as the unit as a group was the decis^pn ^tniTfire^oininated 

for the increase: The concept of the unit as the appropriate <a§cision- 

making structure for decisions of unit and subunit scope appeared to 

have been well accepteft'^and was perceived as being implemented^y 

over 607. of IGE teachers. 

Set II ^ . J 

A» .What decision structures were,. utilized in making 

# ' \ 

potent decisions of schoolwide scope? 

5. What decision structures should be utilized in making 

• «. * ' 

potent decisions of schoolwide- scop.e? 

6. Was there a discrepancy* between the real and ideal 
decision structures utilized in making potent 
decisions of schoolwide scope? ^ 

The data summarizing teachers' perceptions 6f the real and the 
ideal decision structures for making the final decision of schoolwide 
scope are presented in Tabl6 X. The data indicate , that the role of 
the lie in decision making had not been firmly established. 
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^ ' Twenty-four and seven tenths percent of the teachers perceived 
district level structures presently as *having the responsibility for 
making the final* decisions of schoolwide scope. Fourteen and Jour 
tenths percent perceived the superintendent or other central- office 
p^ersonnel as having the responsibility, 5.57. perceived the school board 
as having the responsibi'TlTy7--an<LA*J3J^ perceLved^'^^ SPC as having 

^r-<he responsibility for making the final decisions of schoolwide scope. 
Forty- two and four tenths percent of the te-aphers nominated 
school level structures presently as making the final decisions of 

' schoolwide scope. Only 11.5^ nominated the IIC, however, while 23.3% 

nomina'ted the' principal and L^^Jo nominated the entire faculty as a 

group. More teachers perceived ' the unit as a group to be making the 

final decisions than perceived the IIC to be making* the final 

decisions of schoolwide scope. Six percent of ttr^''T^^"SJ:iersJf^r\jio 

one presently was responsible for final schoolwide decisions, 

Only ^.^97o^of the teachers nominated jdistrict level positions 

or groups as ,-the structures that should have the responsibility 

for making final decisiohs of schoolwide scope. This was 14«87o fewer 

than perceived district level structures prefsently to make such 

decisions. Only 2. 67o nominated the superintendent or other central 

« 

office personnel to be the structure that should be responsible for 
schoolwide decisioi^s, 11.8% J^wer than perceived the superintendent 
or other central office personnel presently as making the final 
decisions of schoolwade scope. 
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Fifty-one percent of the teachers nominated school level struc- 

tares as the ideal structure for making final decisions of schoolwide 

scope. Only 20.0% nominated the IIC, however, while 23.37o nominated 

the ^tire faculty as a 'group. Only 7,77o nominated the principal, 

15.6% fewer than , perceived the principal presently to be the final 

decision maker on decision? of schoolwide scope. Twenty-^five and ' 

nine tenths percent of the teafchers^ nominated the unit as a group fc<5'"'*'^''^^ 

be the ideal decision structure for decisions of schoolwide scope\ 

I 

5.9% more than nominated the IIC. 

One may infer /^om the data that the IIC was not function- 
ing in a dedision-making role^ in schoolwide decisions in most IGE 
schools. Furthermore, the IIC was not viewed as a viable decision- 
making structure by over 80% of the^'teachers in' IGE schools. Teachers 
appeared either confused or skeptical of the decision-making respon- 
sibilities of the IIC, ^ nominating instead faculty meetings and unit 
meetings, where every teacher had -equal voice as the ideal decision 
structures for decisions of ^hoolvride scope. The decision-making 
role of the IIC listed in the IGE literature had not been realized in 
a large majority of IGE schools. 
Set III. 

7. What decision structures were utilized in malcing potent 
decisions of extra-school scope? 

8. What decision structures should be utilized in making 
potent decisions of extra-school scope?. 
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9. Was there a discrepancy between the real and ideal * 
^ / decTsion structures utilized in making potent decisions / 

of extra-school scope? * • ^ 

• ' 'if * . 

The data sumiTiarizing teachers' perceptions of the real and ideal 
decision structures for making the final decisions of extr^-^thool 
scope are presented in Table XI. It was evident from the xiata that / , ^ 
the SPC was not functioning as a dedision^-making structure inmost 
districts with IGE schools. . ' ' . ' * 

District level structures were perceived as having the* fi^^l 
decision-making responsibility for decisions of extra-school s'cope" by 
40.8% of the teachers. Only 2.57* perce|Kred' the SPC as haying such 

0*1' - ' * ^ * 

responsibility.. Twen^^-*six and six tenths percent perceived ^the 

Superintendent or other ce^ntral office personnel as responsible, and ' 

11.2to perceived school-boards as responsible fir final .decisions of J- . 

extra-school scope. - . • • ' ' ••• 

« • ' * 

• Thirty-two ^nd two tenths percent of the * teachers" perceived 

the principal or. assistant principal to have the finals decision-making 

r • - * , ' ' 

responsibility for decisions of extya-schotol scope. i-This was 5.7% 



/ 

• / 



^ more than nominated the superintendent. In all, school' levfel / 



/ 

/ 

/ 



structures were perce.iv*ed by 40.3% of the teachers tp have the extra- 
school scope final decision-makipg^reisponsi.bility . Six and th^ree tenths 
percent felt no one presently held the responsibility. j 

Only 20.6% of the teachers nominated district level positions 
or groups as the structures that should ha\j^ final decijBion-making s 



responsibility for dccis^ions of extra-school scope. Eight ancj^ nine-tenths , 
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percent norpy^nateiJ the superintendent or^other central office^«3^nel 

17. 7% Sewer than perceived that group to hol^, the responsibirity 

presently. Four and , six tenths percent non\tjiated' the school boar^V , 
¥ . * ' . \. 

. / • ♦ 

6.67. fewer than perceived the "school board to hold the responsibility 

presently. Only 5.5%rof the teachers nominat^^ed the SPC as the struc- 

* ^ ' • * • \ ^ ' ' . • 

t5|Lire thkt should have J:he final deci^i^-ma^ing responsibility for 

V « . ^ 

' decfisions of extra-school, scope, ' -* ^ ' 

Eighteen ar^d^^seven tenths percent of the tea^ir^s nominated ' 

* . . * ' » ' 

the pTincijDal e^^Jssi^tant principal, 13.6% fewer \than felt, those 

positions presently held tjie extra-school scope deodls ion-making 

responsibility. Twenty and six^ tenths percent nominWe4'the entire 

faculty as a group and 14.0% nominated the JIC. lai aM, 53.3% . 

nomina,«ted school level "structures as the structures^thaa should make > 

the Jfin4i decisions of extra-school scope.' This'was 32^7,/^ more* than 

♦ nominated district le'Siel structures; » • ^ 

^ . Thirteen anji siSc^tenths percent of the teachers, nominaj;)!^ the. 

^^unit »as a group^. as thevstructure that shouldf be responsible for l^nal 
' ' ' ^ V- " ' ^ , ' ' ' . " • . \ 

» decisi6ris»*of extra-^'sojhobl scope. This relatively high percentage wl 
a result primarily^ of teachers* responses to three items: Item 30, 
•*the selection of /Hinit leaders'^; iteii 11, "the relationship of art, 
."hiusic and .physical education' to the instructional .program"; and item-*7 
*»the selection of new teacliers for the school." All of these items 
have -imrnediate dnd potent imjjact on the ope.rtftions of ttje'unit. The 
deciVions^are of extra-schoolr scope, however, an^^ jto give final 

f . ■ , \ - ^ ■ 

d^cisio;n-making responsibility to the unit^ maybe inappropriate. 
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screpancies in teachers' perceptions of the real am 
ideal decision structures were found on five items of extrVschool 
scope: i^om 2, "the amount of ^money designated Jor* implemenVation ^ 
new prot(rams within the s.chool;" item 15, "the procedures to 'bk * 
utili^e/d In evaluating a. principal's performance;" itlm 21, "the cl^iteria 
to be Utilized in -evaluating preservic^ and inservice programs;" 
.item' 2^, "the nature" and extent of consultant help, from outside th^ 
schoolV" and. item 2>, "the topics for the ?:nservi-ce programs."* .On 
.edch of these items, over 20 percent of* the teachers desired, a shift 
away fi^oni^strict level structures to school level structures trather 
than to teacher^vljeing involved on a district level through'-t'he SP 
The concept of tli^^^'as a structure throygK^which .teachers 
may be involved in decisions of^^j^ra-schdol scdpe either j/as naf' 
understood by. or had .not been acceptedNa^TGET'teachers. IGE teach*er| 
desired- a shift away fi^bm district leVel strtK^ures to school 'level 
'•'structures to make decisions of extra-school scoJk^ The school level 
Structure nonjinate'd by the highest" percentage 5f -teaclWs'.was the •• 
entire faculty as a group.' «The new structures intended t\provide 
interlevel decisiDn-makin| .participation 'by the IGE modei^^^the IIC. • 
and thg SPC—Were not perceived to be. functionitjg^Ta^^d were not perceived 
^to he the. ideal_structures for decisionsp^exfra-school scope.- ' ^ - 

. 1:he questions in Set I, Set,.It and Set ' III . related to teachers' 
perceptions of the real an^^eal decisions . structures, utilised in 
IGE schools. The^^u^ioijs in Set IV, Set V and Stt VI relate to 
teachers[^4>€fcreptions of their involvement in the decision-making 

\ . • ^ ' • 
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^r.ocess regardless of the structure /|>'erceived as having final decisiorfe 
maR^^rg r'esponsibility. » ' . . 

Set "IV, . • , ' • . 

10. How mdrth involvement did teachers have in making 
* / ' i ' 

potent decisions of unit and subunit scope? 

'1 ^ * . 

11. How.^much involvement should teachers have in making 

^potent decisions of unit and subunit scope? 

12. wa^ there ^ discrepancy between the real and ideal • 
level orsLnyolvement of teachers in making potent 
de^sions of ur^H^ and 'subunit. scope? 

^"^^^i^li^data .summarizing teabtiers'' perceptions of their re^l and 

X. ^ 9 • 

ideal levels^ of involvement in the d^^s ion-making process regarding 
potent decisions of unit and subunit soop^in IGE schools are presented 
in Table XII. It may be inferred fmocKthe ' data that teachers had a 
moderately high level of invpi^^ent b^t desired an even higher level . 
of involvement in tJie^ecision-maTcing process utilized to make 
decisions- oi^nit and Subunit scope. 

rC^'^^^e mean score -representing t.ieachers' perceptions - of^^theirr^ 

• ^ 9 < 

present level of involvement In the decision-makiTrg^ process utilized 
to>make decisions of unit and -subunit scope was 3.76 . on a sCpoint * 




lit.tle involyemerit'^ an^ ''5" v 



Likert sc^ley^^here represented. 

represented "^vcry much in\>olvement'% MlW^hlghest l<ivel of involvement , 
was perceived on' itGrTTs-46 and 17, "the 'groupings to be utilized for 
instructi^on (one-to-one, /small group, .etc. )»• and "the pro/cedures^ to 
be utilized in. pre-assess,ing "an individualVt;udent ',s leVel of achievement 
learning style, and level , of motlv^ition. 

. . 8G V 



TABLE XII ^ 

MEAN SCORES ON A 5-POINT LIKERT SCALE OF TEACHERS' 'PERCEPTIONS OF 
REAL- AND IDEAL LEVELS dP INVOLVEMENT IN THE DECISION-MAKING - 
PROCESS I^GARDI^JG DECISIONS OF UNIT AND SUBUNIT SCOPE ],N 
. IGE SCHOOLS ■(N=I266) 





Mean Score 


Mean Scord 




Real 

Involvement 


Ideal , 
Involvement 


biscrepancy 


o 




q. 272 


0.676 




4.217 


4.547 


.0.330 


17 


- ' 4.002 


4.472 


- 0.470 


■18 


3.890 


^.958 


, . J'' -0.568 


20 


3.252 


4.214 


. ' ' 0.962 


25 


3.400' 


4.204 


0.804 


26 


3.970 • 


4.4231 • 


0.453 . ^ ■ ' 


Total 
Scale 


3.761 ; -• , 


^ 4.370 


"0.609 








♦ 



The mean score of teachers' perceptions of their ideal level 

' , ^ ^ ' ^ ^ • 

of imTolwement was 4.37. This was 0.61 mor^ that^ their perceived 

real level ''of involvement and Showed ar'ffe^ijre to be highly involved 

ii^ decisions of unit and subunit scope. Teachers perceived the % 

largest discrepancy between real and ideal levels ^ of involvement on 

two itehis, item 20, **l:he currlcLtlar area to be individualized first,' 

^econd^, etc." and item 25^ ^"the area(s) in which unit teachers should 

specialize. •'^^ , . / ^. « . ' . ' \ ^ 



It would appear that teachers had moderatc/ly high involyenrfent in 
making decisions of unit and subunit stTope. ^This complements the 
data relating to the questions" in Set Ij%?hich sliowed unit structures 
were utilized for decia^ions of unit and sutrunit scope. Analyzing the 
data of Set I and^ Set IV> one may infer that u^it' structures 
were functioning appropriately to provide- relatively high levels of 
involvement of teachers in the decisidn-makin'g process regarding 
decisions'of unit and subunit scope. Furthermore, teachers desired 
even higher levels of invdlvement ^through the structure of the unit as 
a group. , . • ' ^ / 

Set V ^ ; . ' 

r ^ 13. How much involvement did teachers have in making pbtent 
^ decisions of sx;hoolwide scope? * * >^ 
14: How-much involvement should te^cKers hava^in making 

patent 'decisions of schoolwide scope? . 

/ . . 

15. Was there a discrepancy between the real and ideal 

levels of invplvement of teachers in making potaRt 

« 4^ * ' 

decisions of • schoolwide scopo? 

The data representing teachers' perceptions of their real and 
ideal levels of involvement in' the decision-making^ process regarding 
dfecisions of schoolwide scope in IGE schools are presented in Table ^' 
XIII.' The data indic'ate that teachers perceived themselves to have 
some involvement but desired greatly increased involvement in the 
decision-making process at the schoolwide level. 



TABLE XIII 



MEAN SCORES ON A 5-'^^INT LIKERT SCALE OF TEACHERS ' PERCEPTIONS OF*- 
REAL AND IDEAL LEVELS OF INVOLVEMENT IN THE DECISION- MAKING 
PROCESS REGARDING DECISIONS OF SCHOOLWIDE SCOPE IN ICE 
SCHOOLS (N=l266) » 



Item ' 

;^ 


« 

Mean Score 


• 

Mean Score 


• 


Real 

Involvement 


^ Ideal 
Involvement 


piscrepancy 
/ 


i 


J. 40/ 


4.396 


0.914 


3 


3.934 


4.475 ■ 


0.541 


4 


2.966 


4.105 . ^ 


0.139 


5 • . - 


'3.248 


""3.867 


• 0.619 




3.028 ' " 


4.175 


' 1.147 


9 


/ ' 3.736 - 


4.356 


' q;620 


" 1 


. , ■ 2.*t9 . 


4.039 


, 1.340 


12 


2.905 


^.294 


1.389 ^ 


13 


2.302 


3.953 


1.651 


14. , 


2.352 / 


3.938 


^ ^ t s 


Sc^le ^ 


3.065.^ 


4.160 


1.095 






»4 





^ "-TJje mean score of teachers' perceptions of their 'present level , 
of involvement was 3.p6, very near the »*some .involirement*' level of 
3.0 on the scale. Teachers perceived themselves to be highly 
involved in fhe decision- making process on two items of the schoolwide 
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scale, item 3, "the nature and duration of specific instructional 
act ivitie s" and item 9, *'the metjhods ased to modify student conduct," 
Teachers perceived themselves to^have little involveijient* on two items 

^ ^" 

of schoolwide scope, item 13, "the criteria to be utilize^ in evaluat- 
ing the effectiveness of IGE within a school" and item 14, "the changes 
•tp be made in the school-wide organizational p^tfern." ' ^ 

The mean score of te^achers* perceptions of the level "^of involve- 
ment they should have in .the process of making decisions of school- 
wide scope was 4.16, above the "much involvement" level* of 4.0, This . 
was 1.09 points above the perceived^' level of involvement presiently. 

^Discrepancies of over 1.0 point in thfe mean scores were found on six 
items: "^item 4, "the coordination of curriculum across units' within 
a school;" item 6, "the procedures ' to 'be utilised in e^^£u^uating 
instructional materials within a school';" item ip, \*-the criteria ^^to 
be utilized iri evaluating instructional programs vithin the school;" 
item 12, j^The number^and nature of pai&ent- teacher conferences;" 
item 13, "thef criteria to be utilized^in evaluating the effectiveness 
of IGE within a s^chool;" an4 item 14, "the changes^to be nfade in the 

'schoolwide organizational^ pattern. " ' 

Analyzing the data from Set- II and Set V, one may infer tha^^ 

while IGE teachers perceived themselves to.be somewhat involved in"* 

schoolwide decisions, they desired greatly increased involvement. 

The teachers wgre split, however, as to which structure should be 

utilized to increase teacher decision-making involvement regarding 

'schoolwide decisions. Although many teachers nominated the IIC, mote 

• (. 



0 



teachers nominated the entire faculty as a group -arnl the unit as a 
group. 

<- . • • 

' ■ Set VI _ 
If ' 

16. ">ijjjw-much involvement' did teachers have in making * • 

potent decisions of extra-school scope? 

17. How much involvement should teachers have in making ^ 
potent decisions of extra-school scope? 

18. Was there a discrepancy between 'the real and ideal levels 

" of involvement of teaclier s in making potent dec i s ions of 

extra-school sc^ope? 
' . ^ * * . *^ - 

The data represent ing teachers-' perceptions of their real and 

ideal levels of involvement in^ the decision-making p-rocess regarding 
decisions of cxdr^-school scope arc presented in Table XIV. The data 
indi cated that teachers had little involvement' but desired moderately 
high involvement in the process of making potent decisions of extra- 
school scope. ' ^ , , . ' 

The mean ^core of teachers* perceptions of their present level 
of involvement in the decision-making prociess regarding decisions of 
extife-school scope was 2.02, ' vety "near" the 2.0 "little ibvcJlvement"-" 
indicator utilized an the irfrkert scal6. Teachers p6rqeiv.^d- themsel'vrlis 
to have vvery little involvement in item- 15, /deciding "the proc^edureg 
to b(r-utili2ed in evaluating a. principal ''s ^perfo-rmmjce.*' Addi{:ionalVy\ 
^t-eachers perceived themselv.es^.hav^ less thr^n- little involvement on 
tfX^ Other items:, item 2, Vtlj^ amotrnt .of money designated, for .implfe-" ' 
mentation of new pragrams within Vhc schodX;** itenf 7, *'The select foin/- 
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? ' TABLE XIV 

' * • / 

MEAN SCORES ON A 5- POINT LIKErJ: SCAL|: OF TEACHERS ' PfenCEPTldNS Of' 
REAL AND IDEAL LEVELS OF INVOLVEMENT IN THE DBBISION-MAKlNG ' 
PROCESS REGARDING DECISIONS OF EXTRA- SCHOdL SCOPE Bj 



IGE SCHOOLS (N=1266) 



Item 



2 • 
•-7 
II 
15 

.21 

23 
24' 

28 
IT. 
30- • 



Mearf Scores^ 
Real 

Involvement. 



1 . 85.2 
2.408 
2. AOS* 
1.383 
1.838 
2.170 
2.107 
2.157 
2.348 
2.264 • 
. 1 . 701 
.. .1.961 
2. 356 



Mean Scares 
Idea] 
Iny<ilvemefit 



3.593 

3.096' 

3.922 

• 3.435 
3.504 
3.869 
3:661 
3.600 
4.063 
3.555 
.3.199 
3.288 

•3.746' 



Discrepancy 



1.741. 

1.398 

1.514 

2.05-2 

1.666 

1.699 • 

1.554 ■ 

, 1.443 
1.715 
1.291 
1.498^ 
f.327, 

V 1.390 



of new teachersvfor the school;" item 19, "The procedures to be 

6 

Utilized in-^evijluating a teacher's performance;" item 28, "Jhe budget 

for the school;" ai^l item 2?, "The extent of involvement of pareot 

advisory .groups in the programs of the school." 

The mean score o^ teachers* perceptions df ,the level -of involve.- 
... * • " * • ' • * 

.meiit they should have in the process, of making decisions of ej^tra-, 

school scope was 3.58, a mod^ijatply high-level of involvement.' The 

. -/ / ^ . . / . ^ . 

items on which teachers desired the highest decision involvemeat 

were: item 24, ".the- topics for the insfirvice program;" item 11, "the 

f ^ * • ♦ • 

relationship of art, music and physical education to the instructional 

program;- item. 21, "the criteria to be utilized fn evaluating pre- 

service and inservice programs;" and item 30, "the selection of uri^it 

leaders.'* 

The discrepancy between teachers' percepti'^Sns o^ their— real 

and ideal levels of decision involvement in decisions of extra-school 

scppe was 1.56, the largest discrepancy score* of the three scales. 

The largest discrepancy was on item 15, "procedures for evaluating 

principals." -^Ma^or discrepancies between real and ideal levels of 

decision involvement were found on all items of the scale, Athe • • 

\ 

greatest being. on Uems 2, the money for new programs, .24, the inservice 
topics, 21, ^he criteria for evaluating inservice, and 19, procedures 
for evaluating teachers.^ * ^ ^ ' ^ 

One m^y, infer from the combined data of Set III and"" Set ^IV 

• * . * r ' ^ . - - ^ St 

thatr'IGE .t^achtrs' desired a greatly increased level t)f involvement W 

in th*e^ doclsiViTt-iiaking process' regaxdihg potent decisions^ of extra-school 



5 
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scope. As in the case of decisions of schoolwide scope, however, 
teachers were confused as to which structure should be utilized to 
gain the increased involvement. Unit level, school level and 
district level structures were all nominated as appropriate structures. 
The ISRC, the structure pt^scribed in the .IGE literature, was not seen 



^s tlj/ 



structure through which teachers could increase their level 



of decision involvement. 

The descriptive data presented in Sets I through VI lead to 
several conclusions regarding the role of various structures and the 
level of involvement of teachers in the decision-making process of 
IGE schools. These conclusions have considerable import to agencies 
facilitating and researching the implementation of IGE.^ They are 
presented in the 'first section of Chapter IV. 

Decision Involvement and I and R Unit Effectiveness 

* The final phase of the study j^as -to analyze data' that would 
provide initial evidence regarding the construct validity of the 
Decision Involvem.ent Analysis Instrument; To accomplish this,^ights^ * 
hypotheses were tesCe*d.:. 
I Hj^ There i* no relatiot\iRiip at the .05 levdl of >significance 
between the perceived Jlevel of real Involvement in the 
^ xjecis^^n -making process regarding. decisions of unit-subui\it 
/ scopa ana ^^he per<ieived effectiveness of l and R unit "opera- 
'tions in IGE schools. 
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H2 There is no relationship at the .05 level o£ significance. 

jt^ between the perceived ievel of real iavolvement in the decision- 
making process regarding decisions of schoolwide scope and the 
perceived effectiveness .of ^1 and R ualt operations in IC^E 
schools. ' 

There is no relationship at the.. 05 level of significance 
between fhe pe?pceived level ofv real involvement in the decision- 
nv^king process regarding decisions of extra-jschool scope and 
per^wKred effectiveness of I and R unit operdtioAS- in IGE 

schools. I ^ • . " . • 

There is no relationship at the .05 level bf significance between 
the perceived level' of real involvement in the decision-making ' 
process ^d^p^grceived effectiveness of I and R unit operations^ 

In IGE spools. , ' 

n^- Tti^i^is no relationship at the .05 level of significance between 
the di^scYepancy of perceived levels of real and ideal irtvolvement 
in the decision-making process r^egarding decisions of unit-subunit 
sqope and perceived, ^effectiveness of I and R qnit operations in 



ifeE schools. 



Hg There is no relationship at the .05 level of significance between 
the^^-slzrepancy of perceived levels of real and ideal involvement 
in the 'decision-making process regarding decisions of ' schoolwide 
scope and peix^eived effectiveness of I and R unit operations in 
IGE schools. . * • 

H^^There is no relationship at the .05 level of significance between 
'the discrepancy of perceived levels of real and^ideal involvement 

95 



±n the decision-making process regarding decisions of extra- 

school scope and perceived effectiveness of I and R unit 

operations in IGE schools, 
Hg There is no relationship at the .05 level of significance between 

the discrepancy of perceived levels of real and ideal involvement 

in the decision-making process and the perceived effectiveness^ 

of I and R unit operations in^E schools. 

The school was the unit of analysis utilized* to test the 

hypotheses. 'To obtain a school's real and^ ideal' decision involvement 

score for e^ch of the scales, the mean score of responses to each scale 

was computed for teachers *from each school, .-To obtain a school's 

re£^ afid ideal decision involvement store for the total instrument, * 
f 

the mean of a school's scores for each ^^cale was computed with eacji 
scale score receiving equal weight. A school's discrepancy scores 
were computed by subtracting the real scores ^rom *the ideal scores for 
each scale and/for. the -total instrument. Eight scores were computed * 
to represent the teachers' involvement in the decision-making process 



in each schools * ^ 



1. perceived real level of involvement in the ^^process of making^ 
decisions of unit-subunit scope. \ . ' • . 

2. perceived real level of involvement in the process df makings 

. , ' 

decisions of schoolwide scope. * * , 

* #5 * 

3. perceived real level of involvement in the proQd^s of making 
decisions of extra-school scope. 



\ 



^1 
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il level of ii^' 



4. perceived real level of iftvo],vemertt in the decision-making 
process. . • , ' , \ ^ 

*5. discrepancy between perceived real and ideal levels of 

r 

involvement in the process of making decisions of uhit- 
^^bunit scope/ * ^ . 

6. discrepancy between perceived real and ideal levels of 
involvement in the process of making decisions of school'* 
wide^ scope. 

7. disfcrepancy between perceived real and ideal levels of 
involvei^jj^ ,in the process ^f making decisions of extra- 
school scope, ^ , ' 

8. discrepancy between perceived real an^ ideal leve^;,c^., 
involvement in the decision-making process. ^. 

«iiiiiMr These eight became the independent variables. The' depen^nt- 
variable was the perceived effectiveness af I and R unit operations. 

A school 's -score for ^effectiveness of I and R uni"' operations was 

\ " * ' 

» *\ • •> 

•« » 

determined by computing' the mean of Responses of teachers from a school 



)pei^t^ri£ 



Questionnaire. 
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to the' ib\a|id^ R Unit- ppe 

The' b^rrela^tion of each ^dependent Variable and the dependent 

variable was computed -through u^e of PROGRAM WISEASTAT.DISTX. 

\ ' . ^ 

The correlation matrix computed is presented , in Table'XIV* Extracting 
the appropriate, data frdm the matrix, .the following conclusions were 
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drawn regarding each hypothesis: 

The correlation ,coefficient between teachers* perceived real 
level of involvement in the process of making decisions of 
^unit and subunit scope and perceived effectiveness of I and R 
unit operations- was -.222 with a significance level of .052. 
The correlatym coefficient was not statistically significant 
at the .OV^level and the null hypothesis was not rejected. 
H2 The coj?relation coefficient between teachers* perceived real 
leve^ of involvement i^i^he process of making decisions of 
schoolwide scope and perceived effectiveness of I and R unit 
operations was -.311 with a significance level of .006. The 
correlation coefficient was statistically s ignxficant^^and\ 
the null hypothesis was rejected. Since only 9.67o of the 
vartanp€ of one variable was explained by the othef , the 
Relationship may be of limited importance. 



The correlation coefficient between teachers' perceived real 
level of involvement in the process of making decisions o£ * ^ 
extra-school scope and perceived effectiveness of I and.R unit^, 
operations was -.326^ with a significance lev.el of .004. 
Consequently, the null hypotheses was rejected. The amount 
of variance of^one variable explained by the other was ^ \ 
minimal, however, limiting the importance of the relationship. 
The correlation coefficient between teachers*" perceived real 
level of involvement in the decision-making proc^^s^a^d 
perceived effectiveness ^of I and R unit operations w^s^^^"r^4' 



with a significance level of .&05; The correlation coeffi 
- was statistically significant and the null hypothesis was 
^ rejected. The amount of variance of one variable explained 
ihe other w^s minimal, hdwever, limiting the importance 
of the relationship. 

The correlation coefficient between the discrepancy of teachers* 
perceived real and ideal levels of involvement in the process 
of making decisions of unit and Subunit scope and perceived 
effectiveness of I and R unit operations was .176 wit 
significance* level of .125. The null hypothesis was not — - 
rejected. • . , ' - \ 

The correlation coefficient between the discrepancy of teachers' 
^ perceived rekl and ideal l^veX^' of involvement in the process 
6f making, decisibns of schoolwide scope and perceived effective- 
ness of I and R unit opferations was .345 with a significance 
level, of .002. The cprrelation coefficient was statistically 
^ignfficant and the null hypothesis • was rejected. The amount ' 
pf^^v^ance of one variable' explained by the other was minimal, 
however, limiting the importance of the relationship. 
The correlation coef f icienT^bTt^^ discrepancy of 

teachers^ perceived 'real and ideal levels of involvement , in "the 
process of malting decisions of ^extra-school scope and perceived 
effectiveness of I and R unit operations was .341 with a 
significance level of .002. The cbrrelatiq^^^coe^ficient was 
8t,atlstsically significant and the null hypothesis was rejected. ^ 



The amount of variance of one variable explained by the other 
variable was minima|., however, limiting the importance of 
th^* relationship, 

Hg The correlation coefficient between the diiscrepancy of teachers' 
perceived real and ideal levels of involvement in the decision- . 
making process and perceived effectiveness of I and R unit 
operations was .291 with >a; significance level of .010. .The 



^ correlation coefficient was statistically significant and the 
»' null hypothesis was rejected,. The amount of variance of one 

variable explained by the other, was minimal, however, limiting 
the idSportance of the relationship. 
Six of the correlation jei^ef f iciencs were of sufficient strength 
to reject the null hypoph^^^es. The tendehcy-of the relationshi^p<$1'' 
was negative: The mope involvement/'^teachervS perceived themselves 
to have in the dec^^s ion-making process, ch^ less effective the 



J 

4"^ 




perceived thei^I and R unit operations to be; the larger the- 
discrepancy between teacKers* perceived real and ideal levels of 
involvement in the decision-makings process, the more effective thej 

perceived their I and R units 

* 

with extreme caution, however. None of cl 

more than 10% of tTie variance of the variables,. NormHly* inilfial 
Studies in an area of research require correlation coej^ficieMs of 



67 



,20 or higher to warrant further investigation. The correal 



s/atic 



,7 



6 7 

' ^ Fred' N. Ke,/linger, op.-.cit.. "p. 201. 
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coefficients in this study weifc in the .20 to .30 range. If the 
negative relationships are fpund to bb of significant strength in 
future/ studious , ftowever, the basic concept embodied in the IGE model 
of increasing decision-making responsibilities of participatory 
decisiop structures appropriate to the scope of the decision would ' 
be suspect, ^evetal possible explanations for the t^deacy toward 
riegative relationships are discussed in Chapter IV. 
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CHAPTER IV , 
■CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONSr 



This chapter begins with a presentation of conclusions based 
; on tl^e^de.eriptiv'e data of the study. Next, conclusions concerning 
the relationship between involvement irr the decision-making process 
.and I and R unit effectiveness are discussed." then, conclusions • 
rogardV^elikbility and validity of\h^Decision Involvement 
Analysis Instrument 'are presented. The chapter^concludes with 
recommendations for future research and develqpment .activities related 
•to the decision-making process in IGE schools. ^ 

Conclusions Based on Descriptive Data 

. The descriptive data of the study led to conclusions in three 
areas: 1) the degree to which various decision'structures were per- 
ceived as functioning in IGE schools; 2) the perceived real and ideal' 
level's of involvement of teachers in. the decision-making process in 
IGE s^boois; and 3) the various decision structures .teaqhers perceived 
as being idoal for assuming increased decisi^n-making responsibility.,- 

Fu nctioning of Deci-sioo-Structures - ' . 

- f 

Five major conclusions were drawn concerning .the' functioning of 
various decision structures in IGE s.chools. 

f. 
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Conclusion 1. ' There was little consistency among 
IGE schools Xn the structures utilized to make 
decisions. 

To describe a 'school as. an IGE scKool apparently would not 
•ensure that' the structures utilized to make decisions would be the 
same structures utilized in other IGE schools. Tlie greatest con- 
sistency was found in decisions of unit and subunit scope, 'Ev6n 
here, only 44.6% of the teachers perceiv:ed the same structure, the 
unit as a group, as making decisions of unit and subunit scope. In 
decisions of schoolwide and extra-school scope, only 30% of the ^ 
teachers perceived the same ' structure as maklk^g the final decisions.. 

The results of this study indicated that research .examining^ 
the relationship of involvement in decision making in IGE and 
v^ti^bl^s such as teacher morale or I and R unit operations^ could- 
not attr^ute increased involvement i^f teachers in decision making 
to the structures of the IGE model unless those structures were 
verified as utilized in making the decisions. The increased involve- 
ment in decision making' could have been obtained through structures 
utilized in non-IGE schools. 




Cpnclu'sion 2, '•Group decision structures with peer 
aembership were functioning much more fully than 
were group decision structures with membership from 
more than one level of the hierarchy. 

The unit was the only decision structure with group membership 

:hat was perceived to be making final decisions of any scope. The 

lie, the SPC and negotiating teams were perceived as making final ' 

decisions by fewer thar^ 10% of the teachers. Furthermore, more 

■ 104 . . . 



teachers nominated g^oup structures with peer membership than 

nominated individual positions or groups with inter- level membership 

as the ideal decision structure's. The participat9ry decision 

structures with membership from more than one level of the hierarchy 

wo.re not functioning in a aecision-making role in the majority of 

IGE schools. . ^ 

(Conclusion 3. IGE principals were perceived as 
» having considerably more decision-making ,tespoh- 

sibility than was considered ideal on decisions 
''of schoolwide and ei^tra-school scope. 

- ♦ ' . * ^ 

The principal w^s perceived to be making the final decisions 

of schoolwide and extra-school scope by 157. mote teachers than 

nominated the principal as the position or group that should be making 

the final decisions. Over twice as many teachers perceived th^ 

principal to be making final decisions than perceived the IIC to be 

making final decisi^s of schoolwide scope. Principals were not ' 

utilizing the HO in a decision-making role. 

Conclusion 4. The majority of decisions of 'school- 
wide and extra-school scope were not perceived as. 
' being made in decision structures of the correspond- 
ing level of the orgariTzation. [ 

Over 50 percent of the teachers perceived decision structures 

othe"? than thosfe' of the correspond iog level of'^the organization as 

responsible for making decisions of schoolwide and extra-school scope. 

If the teachers' perceptions were • accjurate, most school districts 

with schools implementing IGE were not following the IGE model 

* ^ 

cortcerning the decision-making roles of school level and district 
level structures*. \ - - 
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Conclusion 5. The unit leaders were not perceived 
"as. decision makers. , i 



/iess than 57. of the teachers perceived unit leaders 'to 
making final decisions of any scope. In addition. Less than 57. ^ 
the teachers 'nominated the unit leader position *as th^ one that should 
be xesrponsible for making final decisions of any scope. At least 'in 
terras of decision making, unit leaders were not perceived as having 
greater responsibility than their teaching peers. This indicated 

V 

that *the unit leader was not perceived as an assistant admimistrator . 
**■ * * * 

Teacher Inv olver^ent in Decision Making 

" : ' — 

Jwo major •conclusi'lons were reached concerning the perceived / 
real and ideal levels of involvement of teachers in the decision- 
making process in IGE schools. 

Conclusion 6! IGE teachers perceived themselves to 
have moderatiely high- involvement In the process of 
m&king potent decisions pf unit "and subunit scope, 
some involvemehf in the. process of 'making potent 
decisions* of schoolwide scope,,^ and lit^tle involvement 
in the process of making pojtent decisions of extra- 
school scope. 

The lack of involvement of school level— and district level 
participatory structures in making decisions of schoolwide and extra- 
school scope was reflected in the teachers' perceptions of relatively 
low levels of involvement in making those decisions./ Increased^ 
utilization of the IIC and the SPC would be a major stdp toward 
increased levels' of involvement of teachers in making potent decisipns^ 
of scb<^wide and extra-school scope. .The moderately high involvement 
of unit level. structures in making decisions of unit and subunit 

IOC / .. ■ . ' / 
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scope^was reflected in the teachers' perceived level of involvement 
in the process of making potent' decisions of unit and subunlt scope. 



}priate 



The involvement of peei;a in making potent decisions of appro; 

'scope was occurring through the unit structure. ; 

Conclusion 7. IGE teachers, desired greater involvement/ 
in the process of making potent decisions, especially^ 
decisions of schaolwide and extra-school scope.. 

IGE 'teachers desired greater ^involvement in the decision- 

/ making process on every decision content item listed on the Decision 

Involvement Analysis Instrument. Evidently, teachers felt increased 

involvement in the process of making potent decisions was worthwhile 

regardless of.- "the scof^e of the decision* . A 




Decigion Structures Perceived As Ideal 

Two major exclusions were drawn concerning teachers* p6r- , . 

ceptions oj^ the decision structures th^tL^hou^d be utilized in making 

decisions in IGE schools. 

'Conclusion 8. The unit structure, was accepted by 
- IGE teachers as the decision structure that should 
be resppnsibLe for making potent decisions of' unit 
and subunit. scope. , \ 

f ^ . * • 

The unit was nominated by nearly 60% of the IGE teachers as' » 
t * . • ^ 

the ideal structure'" , for making potent decisions of 'unit and subunit 

scope. Only 137. of the teachers felt the individual teacher should 

be responsible. The loss of individual teacher autonomy as teachers 

moved into unit teaching evidently was accepted and. shared decision- 



makirig among- peers was considered worthwhile. 
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Conclusion 9, IGE teacher sr had hot accepted* the IIC 
or the SPC as structures tl>at s^ogtd be responsible 
for making potent ^decisions of s,choolwide/a,nd extra- 
school scope. * ^ ^ ^ / I / 

i. ■ ' ■ ■ //''■■• 

Althotigh the IIC was nominated by 20% of che teachers as the 
' >^ ' • . / ■ ' 

Structure that;^ should be responsible for majcing potent decisions of 

schoolwide scope, nearly 507. nominated th€ entire faculty ds a 

group or the unit as a ^roup. The unit and the. entire faculty 




groups were nominated as the ideal structures for. making potent^ 
decisicuis of extra-school scope .by seven 'times as many t^acphers as 
nomidated the SPC. IGE teacher? ap^e^ared confused as lo the decision 
making role, of various structures. This cou^d .stem from a lack 

\ ' ' . 4 

uriderstan^iitig by the' teachers of JCihe scope of decision responsibility 
of each stjrticture or from experiences which hav^/made them skeptical 
pf^'the struct?lire5 as .rae^ns of involving teachers in the decision-' 
makings pi:ocess. 




Conclusions Based on Corr^^l^tij^otlal Data 




n / 



Two conclusions were made^lm^e^^ju^d^ta '^utilized to ^|St t^xe^,. 

relationship' between involvement ot teaf^li^^'in^ 

the effectiveness of I and R unij>" operations. / / 

Conclusion' 10. Slightly negative relationships wete 
found betv^en the J^els of \nvolVement/ of teachers 
in the process of making potervr decisic^ns ^an<3L the 
' , effectiveness of -I and R ynitf-ope^rations in IGE.-' 
schools • ^ • 

che^^s ' levels' (51 inv^lvenient in deAijai^iv'^nSiring and the f 
vertess of i and R unii:Toperations were found *tc/ hstye^igtrif jU 



ant'^it ralnir|ikl negative correlat^ion. Although, the ^rcQationship was 




very sliglit, the negative tettdency of the correlation could signal 
a problem area in the IGE model* If research finds increased involve- 
ment in the ' proce^s^. of ' making ' potent decisions related* to less 
/effective. I and R unit operations, the organizational component of' 
Che^^IGE'niodi^l providing for particijjatory decision maki^' would 
» need to be reV^amined. ' , t ' / 

, Several explanations for tThe negative tendency are possible. 
The^ interviews and observations of the first phase of the study support 
two different explanations. Time is the key element in the first 
explanation. Nearly every IGE teacher interviewed said that teaching . 
in^^a unit requihred morfe time than was required for self ^onta^ed 
teaching. More tirpe was need^d^xsr lesson preparation,^ management 
rasks^, and cdmmuni'cation among unit members and with parents. Many 
ot ttte te^achers c^me to school early. and remained well beyond the 
contract ^ay in ocder to accomplish all that was Aeed^d for effective 



unit operations. ' ' ^ ♦ 

Add involvement in decisionrmaking to the demands on teacher 
time and* something musf suffer. The decision-making process utilized 
to make potent decisions could be ^expected to be time consuming.' 
.Teachei:swould have to spend time meeting wi^h task forces, with ^ 
their units, wifeli^parent advisory groups, with the IIC, and with \ 
the^ntire faculty to^ertsure adequate involvement in th4 decision-, 
ma.klng proces,s^ f or most potent decisions of Schoolwide scope, For 
decisions of extra-school scope, additional meetings would be required 
at the district levesl'-^uid with task forces involving teachers from" 
Other schools. ^ 
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Although these forms of involvement were considered worthwhile 
by the teachers interviewed and the data oi' the study indicated that 
teachers want more involvement in the decision-making process, ^uch 
involvement requires time outside of the unit's operatiogs. As more 
time is given to schoolwide and eictra-lchool matters, the time needed ' 
' for keeptng the operations' of the uhit at very effective levels may 
not be available. As one * increases, the other must decrease. 

A second possible explanation supported by interview data is 
related to the scope of teachers' involvement. Involvement in decision^ 
making beyond the scope ^o£. the unit usually gave teachers contiriuingv 
access to alternative ideas and materials that teachers involved only^ > 
at the unit level did not have. For instance, three of the teachers 
interviewed had served on schoolwide task forces to develop objectives * 
and material's for individualized math programs. In their task force 
wbr4^ they had met with representatives of publishers of individualized 
programs, with teachers from .other units with varying of how to 

individualize trfath, and with central office curriculum specialist^. 
Each of these contacts probably provided new insights into the ways 
math could be individualized and altered the teachers' perceptions of 
the adequacy of their unit's present math program. The' information 
gained through increased involvement in the process of making potent 
decisions may ha^o altered teachers perceptions of the effectiveness 
of their unit. Consequently, even though their unit may have been 
rated 'S;ery effective'* in comparison to other units, the increased 
awareness of the, teachers* gained through higher levels of involvement 

110 • . . ^ ■ 



In tlVe decision-making process may have led to more moderate ratings 
of their own eJ^fectlveness. f ^ k 

If the sligh^t negative tendency of the correlation of involve- 
ment in decision making and I and R unit effectiveness fourri in ^thxs ' 
study is substantiated^ in future studies, the effects. of increased 
time demands and inoj:eased awareness* of alternatives would be worth 
examining, * • * , ^ ^ ^ . 

^ Conclusion 11. j Slightly positive relation^ships were 
found between A:he discrepancy df perceived^' real and 
ideal levels of involvement in t!ie process of making . 
* potent' decisions and tSie effectiveness of I and R 

unit operations in IGE schools, - ^ ♦ « * ' 

The discrepancy of teachers' perceived' real and ideal levels 

of^ involvement in decision making and pei^ceived ef fectiv^eness of I 

and R.unit operations in IGE scfiools were f oiind, to have significant 

but minimal positive correlation. As discussed in Conclusion 10, 

the explanations for the relationship, if substantiated in future 

research, may relate to increased demands upon teachers* time and 

increased awareness of alternatives through teachers* involvement in 

the decision-making process. * 



Conclusions Regarding the Reliability* and Validity 
of the Decision Involvement Analysis Instrument 



Thr^se conclusions were reached poncerning tlje reliability an« 
validity o| 'the final version Decision Involvementl Analysis Instrument 



"Conclusion 12. The scales and the total Decision 
Involvement Analysis Instrument were of adequate 
reliability *for research purposes. 



•' ' lOO 

The alpha coefficients of, the. scales^ and the total instrument 
ranged from .7812 to .8954^ all above the levels required for 
general research. School dis tricts* could also be conflTdent that the 

instrument would prpvide reliable data describing the involvement 

\ ♦ 
of IGE teachers in deicision ^making. ■ ' 

^ Conclusion 13. The Decision Involvement Analysis^ 

J Instrument had content validity. 

The procedures utilized in the. fi*rst two phases of the;, study 

ensured careful attention to the development of an instrument that 

accurately represented th^content of potent decisions in IGE- . ' 

schools, the decision structures utj-lized in IGE schools, and the * ♦ 

^ levels oi involvement of teachers in the decision-making proca^s^ . 

Actual everjjfe^ Q^teirring in the decision-making process in IGE schools 

were acci^rat^iy represented on the instrument. ' 

Conclusion 14. 'Little evidence concerning the 
construct validity of 'the Decision Involvement 
Analysis Instrumen*t was provided by the study. 

The data concerning the correlation between teachers' involves 

ment in decision making and I and R uni,t effectiveness were ijiconcius'ive.^ 

Future studies utilizing the Decision Involvement Analysis Instrument 

will be needed to determine if the constructs embodied in the instru- \ 

-r ^ • I 

, "'I 

meht react in the expected manner with other constructs. j 

the Dec;id-ion Involvement Analysis Instrument did represent 
constructs found in the decisiori-rJalcing literature. The instrument 
(^Lccotinted for the three dimensions of involvement in decision making 
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conceptualized by Lipham. The content of decisipns was accounted 

for by the d^icision content items,' the extent of involvement was 

accounted for by the Likert scale response format, and the personnel 

involved was accounted for by the format* of the cjuestions and by the • 

format of ^he response set for decision structure. The detail of 

Lipham's^^ conceptualization of the decision-making process was *^ 

collapsed into the phrase "the dec is ion- making process" in the third 

and fourth questions asked about each decision content item,* 

Three of the four descrip^tors utilized by Dale^^ to define 



decentralization were atfiOunted for by the instrument: the potency 



, of the decisions, the scope of the decisions, and the frequency of 
involvement^^ The amount -of checking required by superiors was not 
accounted for on tl^4ijistrument, although the levels of 'the hierarchy 

. were represented in the respptlse set for questions regarding decision 
structures. Consequently, the instrument could be utilized to 
gather data appropriate for studies of centralization of decision 
making based on Dale's definition. The instrument represents only 
potent decision content Items and would not be sensitive to the 
possible over-involvement of teachers in the process of. making trivial 
decisions, sUcH as may be included in studies based on Hage's^^ / 

; • . ' ' - 

64 ■ ^ 

• James M. Lipham, o£. cit . 
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definition of centralization, 

^ ■ . ^ ' ' ' \ 

Future, studies utilizing the Decision Involvement Analysis 

Instrument not only would provide evidence of the construct validity 

r 

of the instrument, but also would provide evidence regarding the 
adequacy of Liphani's model of the dimensions of decision making, 
Liph^m's model of the decision-making process, and Dale's definition 
of centralization of decision making. This study provided an instru- 
ment which accounted for the major elements of l,ipham's models and 
Dale's definition, but provided no evidence as to the adequacy with- 
which it measured such coastructs. 



Recommendations for Future Research and Development 
\' ^ \ Activities 



\ 




?ive peconunenda^ionS were made for future research and develop- 

* 

»men^ acj:ivifcies concerning the decision-making process in IGE schools, 
' - c ^ * * 

' " * . ♦ 

- Recommendation 1. The relationship between teacher 

involvement -uLn the decision-making "^pt^rocess regarding 
^ decisiorj^ of; unit-subunit scope, schoolwide scope, 
♦ and extra-school seope and the effectiveness of I and 
, <^ R unit operations in IGE schools need to be examined 
further. * 

^ The -IGE model prescribes b\)tli teaching in multiaged units and 

invblvement in the decision-making process through participatory 
^Structures of appropriate scope. If both are elements necessary for 
pVoviding an improved "learning envii^nment and learning program for 
students, but are found to be negati^^ely related, the suspected, 
causes for the negative relationship should be examined and appro- 
priate modifications developed. Thes? modifications may range from 

. • .114 ' 



minor factors, such as reducing the time demands placed upon^achers, 

to major f actofT;*'"^uch as restructuring the role of the IXC primarily 

to handle potent decisions'^'crf-'-aefeoolwide scope. 

( . 
Recpmmendsition 2, The relationship between teacher 
invoivemen^ in the decision-making process and 
student attitudes and student achievement in IGE * 
* schools needs to be examined, ^ 

Reliable instrumentation validly representing the decision 

r 

process in XGE schools is now available. The eventual objective of 

all elements in the XGE model is to provide improve^d stddent 

Cognitive and affective behaviors. The hypothesized r^'Utiariship 

between teacher involvement in ^decision *making of appropriate scope 

and improved student cognitive and affective behavflor should be 

tested now that instrumentation 1*5? w;iilahlp. 

Recommendation 3. The decision content it;ems of 
the^Decision Involvement Analysis Instrument should 
be reworded to clarify the scope, of the decis^.on in 
question. 

The apparent cpnfusion of a few of the decision content items 
probably stem from varying intejcpretations by ^respondents of the 
-scope of the decision. Once clarified", little confusion would exist 
and the reliability and validity of the scales would be ^Strengthened 
. even further, item 2 sh^Quld be reworded to st^te, "The amount of 
money budgeted for implementation of new^ programs in schools through- 
out the district. Xtcm 14 should state, ''The number and age-span 

of students to be included within each unit." Item 13 should be 

► ^ » 

reworded to state, "The methods to be utilized in evaluating the 
effects of XGE upon students within a school. Item 8 should be 
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be restated as, "The duties and responsibilities of teachers in the * 

f 

learning program of the unit/' Item 3 should become part of the / 
unit-subunit scale and restated, "The instructional activities in 
which 'each child should be involved/" Finally, item 11 should* be 
reworded to state, "the number cof art, music, and physical* education 

- ^ i * 

specialists to be provided by the district.** \ 

* P Recommendation 4. Materials |L'nd programs should 

be developed to provide principals and unit leaders 
of IGE schools the opportunity Ho improve their 
utilization of the IXC as a decision-making 
structure. 

Many IICs are not being utilized to make potent schoolwide 
decisions and,* consequently, many IGE teachers are not as involved 



in the decision-making process as they would like to'be. Clarifica- 
tion of fhe decision-making role of the HQ may be needed. Programs 
and material's training principals and unit leaders in d\e role of the 
lie and in strategies and procedures that make the Il6 effective in 
t:hat role woulji be of great help. . 

; ' RecommenBatioJ? 5. School districts with schools 

/ , ~ Implementing IGE need to re-examine the district 

level commitment to involving teachers in, ^ ^ 
decisions of extra-school scope. 

... ^ . - 

The IGE model provides for support for teachers frqm their 

central offices to implement IGE. The central offices need to 

conimunicat^ with IGE teachers effectively and to involve^- them in 

decisions directly affecting the IGE school's operations. The IGE 

model provides for this communi^cation ^nd involvement in decision 

• * 

making through the SPG. Most districts have npt effectively utilized 
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th^ SPC and should initiate or revitalize distric 
t^ion commitments to IGE. 




\. The potentiafiL of the IGE model will nat be realizjExT until the 



decisib^-making structures designed- to provide participatory decision- 
making witJ^^^equate vertical and horizontal communication are more * 
fully implemented. This study indicated that IGE teachers were 
committed to the increased_ leveJLs o^ involvement in the decision- 
making process the qfo4el prescribed for them, Principals and 
di"*trict level personnel apparently have not had the s.kills required 
to move the teacher commitment into action in the majority of schools 
and* districts implementing IGE. Personnel throughout the facilitative 
network for lGE, from'the local educatiorTagency to the Wisci^ngin 
R and D Center* need to direct a considerable portion of their 
research/ development, and implementation efforts toward impr'oving 
the functioning of the^ decision structures and to capitalize on the 
commitment of IGE teachers to -shared decision-making. ' ^ 

- i ... » . ■ 
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,^ ' - APPENDIX^ 

INTERVIEW SCHEDULE UTILIZED TO INVESTIGATE DECIsfoN CONTENT,* 
DECISION, STRUCTURES, AND DECISION , PROCESS. IN IGE SCHOOLS 
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INTERVIEW .SCHEDULE 



1. How has your participation in this» school ' s decision making changed 
• from what it used to be? 



IA) What decisions are you involved in now that you liever used 
to be? , _ ' . 

IB) What decisions did you. use to make that you feel you can no 
longer make? 

1C> Are Jthere any decisions that you would like to be involved in 
presently that you are not? . ^ > r 

ID) What decisions are yo^ presently involved in that you wish you 
didn't have to be? . > ^ ' ' - ' 

2. If you had to pinpoint- the person or group that makes the most 
important decisions , for this .school, who would'^it be?. 

* 2A) What decision does (she/he, this" group) ^make? , / 

2B) How can ^you affect these . decisions? 

2C) How do other people .affect these decisions? - 

2D) How do other people affect you in your decisions? 

3. Who presently is not involved in the decision process of this 
school as much as they ought to be? How would you involve them? 

4. What decisions need to be made in this school which are not being 
made? Who shoQld be involved in making thes^ decisions? 

*». 

5. What is the njost important decision that was made in this school 
this year in which you were involved? 

^ 5A) .For yourself, how did you come to your final position oh this 
decisioQ; that ig^^ can you set, out in order the things you 
thought about .and did? 



5B) If this^ decision were^ be made over agaifi, what should be 
donfe differently?/ ■ * 

6. You are involved in nl^ny other decisions in addition to this^one. 
What is the usual way In which you come to your position; that is, 
can you set out in orderNihe things you usually do in arriving at 
a decision? , 
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APPENDIX a 



SAMPLE RATING >ORM UTILIZED BY PANEL OF ^EXPEKTs'-TO DETERMINE 
POTENCY OF DEGigldN CONTENT ITEMS \ . 
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Rating Fojrn — Potenc 
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How niuch Importdnce do you attach 
to the decision on . ^ . 



IMPORTANCE 

Very 

Little Little Some Much 



1. *rhe needs and characteristics of in(iividual 
cjy idren . ^ , |g|| ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^Th^ use of coxputer-ass.'i.stod, programmed 
instruction, and sets of curriculu:?. materials 



3. 
4. 



The ^^e of stimulation and guidance provided 
each child 



The building-s?-! da ins tructioaar improvement 
effort 



5. The nature and content of pre-school programs 

6. The r-tture and ni.irib(;r of' fie]d trips 

7. Ihc* si/uject areas will be "indivlduali^iea** 
-"^reading, math, et<^ 

8. The Speed of schanges i.n curriculum 

9. The advancement of children from one unit to 
another t' 

10. The objectives to be mastered by each child 

11. The supervision of students on the playground 

s 

12. The assignment of instructional objectives 

and groups of children to be taught by teachers 

13. The schedule of student ^activi fJjes with units 

14. The instructional time to be spent on each 
curriculum .area 

15"r The selection of instructional materials to 
bfe purchased » c ^ 

16. The tiil»atable to b^^ follov;cd in Implementing 
curriculum innovations 

17. Hie dai^schcdMle of a unit 



1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



1 



2 



2 
2 
2 

^ 2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

« 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

,3 
3 



4 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4- 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 



Very 
Much 



5 
5 
5 

5 

5 " 

5 
5 
5 

« 

5 
5 
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Very 

Little Little Some >fuch 



5 • 
5 

Very 
Hucli 
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APPENDIX C 



FIRST CUT DECISION INVOLVEMENT INSTRUMENT FORMAT ^ 
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DECISION INVOLVEMENT ANALYSIS 



Questions 

please answer the following 
questions in terms of your 
school or school system by 
placing the appropriate number 
of the response in the boxes 
provided for each decision 
item. Place only one answer 
in each box. 

1. Which person or group is 
primarily responsible at the 
present time for makinjj[wthis 
decision? 

2. Which ^qjo^on or group ^o you 
believe should be primarily 
responsible for fa.aking this 
decision? 



Decision Item #2 

The selection of unit 
leaders or block leaders 



2. 




118 . 

Responstis for Questions 1 and 2 

The person or group primarily respon- 
sible for- making the decision: 



1 - 

2 - 

3 - 
A - 

5 - 

6 - 
'7 - 

8 - 

9 - 



Board of Education 
Negotiating Teams 
Superintendent' 

Asst. Superintendent (Business, 
Special Ed.) 

SPG (Systemwide Policy Comm.) 
Special Districtwide Comm. 
Principal or Asst. Principal 
Re source Person (Counse lor , * 
IMC Director, Reading Spc. , etc.) 
lie (Insti;uc tional Improvement 
Comm. ) 

Unit Leader or Block Leader 

Unit or Block Members as a Group 

Individual Teacher 

Aide 

Student 

Other (Please explain 



Whenever this decision is 
made, hpw often are you 
involved in: 

A) providfng inforn>ation 
pertinent to the decision 

B) developing possible 
alternatives? 

.C) recommending an 
alternative? 

D) n:aking the final 
decisi^on? 

E) ^evaluating the decision? 



4., Whenever this decision is made, 
how often do you believe you 
should be involved in:. 

A) providing information 

pertinent to the decision? 
f 

B) developing possible 
^alternatives? 

C) recommending an 
alternative ^ 

D) making the final decision? 

E) evaluating th'c decision? 

ERLC 



A) 

B)' 

C) 
D) 
E) 



4. 



A) 
B) 

D) 
E) 



Responses for Questions 3 and 4 

The frequency of your involvement 
in feach step of the .decisilon-making 
process: 

1 - Never 

2 - Seldom 

3 - Sometimes* 
A - Often 

5. - Always 
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FINAL VERSION DECISION INVOLVEMENT ANALYSIS INSTRUMENI, 
DIRECTIONS AND FORMAT " ^ 
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SCALE 

.EXTRA- SCHOOL, 



ITEM 

• * 

2: The amount of money designated ' 
for imglementatxon^of -new prdgraVs 
Wthin the school ' . . ^ 

7: The selection of new teacljuirs for 
the school 

.11: The 'relationship of art, music 
• and physical education to the ' 
instructional pifogram 

15: The procedures to-be utilized in 

evaluating a principal's performance 

19: The procedures to be^ utilized in - 
evaluating a teacher's performance 

♦ r ' 

21: The criteria to be utilized in 

evaluating -preservlce aau inservice 
programs • * . 

1^: The natuife and extent of consultant 
^ help, from outside the schooT 

\ ' ' ^ 

23: "The transfer of teachers from one 
unit to another unit within the 
school 

*^ . « 

24:' The topics for the inservice 

program ' * ' » i 

27: The amount and nature of supervis.ion 
of teaching methods 

. 28: The budget for the schpdlT 

29: The extent of invofveti^pl pf parent 
advisory groups in the programs of 
the school 

30: The selection^of unit leaders 
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SCALE 

SCHOOLWIDB 




ITEM 

' ; * f : The appr6val/o£ instrj/ctional 
materials^td^e purcha^sed 

* 3: The natup^and duration of 

, specifier ihstructional activities 

4: The coordination of curriculum 
"across uni^^s^within a school 

5: The amouait of. planning time 
{Mfovided unit, leaders fqr unit^- 
reiated activities 

*5 6: The procedures to' 6e utili-zed 
in evaluating instructional-' 
materials within'^* scho^ 

9-: The methods-':dsed to modify 
student conduct ^ ^ i 

10: Hie criteria to be ut^ilized in 
^ evaluating instructional programs' 
within' the school • 

12: The number and nature of parent- 
teacher conferences' 

\ ^ * ^ 

13: The criteria to^be utilized in 
evaluating the effectiveness of 
IGE within a school 

14: The changes to be.made. Iti the 
i ^chool*wide organizationaj. 
^ " ^ pattern*" 
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SCALE 



ITEM 



UNIT-SUBUNIT 



8: The duties and responsibilities 
of* members in a unit 



16: The groupings ,^o be utilized for 
instruction (one-to-one,'' small 
groups, etc.) 

^171^ The .procedures to be utilized in. . 
V pre-assessing an individual 
student's level of achievement, 
^ learning style, and level of 
motivation 



18: The design and content of the 
curriculum within a unit 



20: The curricular area to be f 
individualized first, second, 

etc. 



15i ^he §r^a(s) in w|lich unit teachers^ 
shquld .specialize. , 

. 26: The specific instructional ob'j^jC- 
tives each child ^is*to attain 
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APPENDIX F ' ' 

CORRESPONDENCE VflTH PILOT' SAMPLE SCHOOLS AND FINAL STODY' . 
SAMPLE SCHOOLS 
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the ^ \ ' • . ^ . /. 

Wisconsin , ' 

hRfesearch and Development Center 
for Cognitive ^ 
Learning ^ * * 

1 

the Unlverekly of Wisconslin • 1025 West Johnson Street 'Mti'dison. Wisconsin 53706 5(608)262-4901 



- May 15, \ 19 7A 



9 . 



Thank you for participatirig in th^ pilot test of the ^Decision 
Involvement ^ Analysis Instrument. Enclosed' is a copy of the final ' 
instrument which is presently being completed by. nearly 2\000' 
teachers and Unit leaders in over 90 IGE;') scliools around the nation! 
Once the data • as been analyzed, I'll send you an abstract of the • 
findings. , ~ 

Once again', "thanks for suffering through all of the Interviewing 
and pilot testing. Rojiefuily, your effort will significantly benefit 
IGE schools' operations and the R -and D Center's understanding of 
teachers' involvement in, the schools. '« , 

Have a good end-of-the-sc'hool-year arid a good summer. Call If you' 
ever' need assistance. 

•Sincerely, ' : 



Kenneth W. Wright { 
R^s earth. i^sis^ant^ " 
Cpmpoi\j|n^t y 

KWWtad . ^ ' ' 



\ Wisconsin ^ 
I Research and DevelopnneiTit Center 
I \ J Cognitive * ' ; 

Learning 

the University of Wisconsin 1025 West Johnson Street • Madison. Wisconsin 53706 • (608)262 

**. ~ . April 10, 1974 



\ 



Thank you f or ,ag teeing' to pai;tlcipaCe in" the study of the relationship 
between tfeachw"s* involvement in decision making and I and R unit 
ef feqiiyenessS As was ej^plained over the telephone, this is a follow- 
up stidy of the research conducted by Nancy Evets on I and R unit 
effectiveness. We sincepely Appreciate your willingness to take th^ , 
extra ttifie^ to help in tshe research effbrt. ^ 

In order to provide you with some feedback from research, I have 
enclosed a supimary of the completed and ongoing research ofe our .compo- 
nent. If you need more information or other- assistane^„''/eel* free to 
call ine at 608/263-4270 (collect) or write. I'll be glad* to help-^ou 
or' put you in touch with someone who can.^ . ' ^ 

The Decisiori Involvement Analysis Instrument will be mailed to ypu - ' 
^during the week of April 15-19. A complete set of 'instructions will 
be, included. Presently, I expect to report a sutmnaTry of 'the results 
by* August,' 1974^ in letter form to /all the participating schools, ^he 
final^ technical paper may not l?e ptlblished until th^e spring of 1975. 

T;hanks again for all of yoifr cooperation. / ^ - * 

Sincerely, ' ^ * ; , ' , , ^ 



ICenneth-W. Wrighf. 
Research Assistant 
Component; 



l(VnJ:pp ^ 
Enc. 




the 

Wisconsin .^29 
Research and Development . Center 
for Cognitive • * » ^""""^ 

Learning 

the University of Wisconsin • 1025 West Johnson Street- Madison. Wisconsin 53706 - (608)262- 4901 

*< - » 

^ . ' ' Xpril 10, 1974 





- .1 
Thai^ you for 'agreeing to participate in the study of the relationship 
between teachers' involvement iipdecision making and I and R unit 
ef f ectiye^iess. As, was explained over the telephone, this is a follow- 
up study of the r6sear^h conducted by Gary Gfamenz on I and R unit 
* effectiveness. We sinterely appreciate your willingness to/tfakc the 
extra time to help in the research effort. - < 

In order to provide you with some feedback rem rcGCcrch, I have en- 
closed a summary of the completed- ^nd ongoing resear^ch of our compjjnent. 
If you need mor^ information or other assistance , feel free to call me 
at 608/263-4270 (collect) or write. ^I'll be glad ta.help you- or put 
you in touch w±^ someone who cai>. v j 

^ • ' ^ 

The Decision Involvement Analysis Instrument will*be mailed to y8u 
during the week of April 15-19.' A complete set of instruct.ion^ will 
be included. Presently, I expect to report a ^unnnary of the results 
.5y Augu.st, . 1974, in letter form to all the particit)atiftg^ Schools. , The 
final' technical paper may not^ be published until the spring of 1975. .o • 

Thanks again f oip all* of your cooperation.' 

Sincerely, 



Kenneth. W. Wright ' ^ . ' V * ; 

Research Assistant , x ' • ' * *. 

R-3 Component ^ ' , * • . . *-* / . *' 



KWW:pir . , ~ i ■ ' ' ^ * 

Enc. * / • . . r ^ . ' . . . ' ' 



Che • •'.»" '"' ; . • . , * ^ ; 

Wisconsin" ■ " • - 130 

Research ^ and Developmenft Center 
for Cognitive *• 
Learn^-ig . , , * , , ' 

• ' the' Univeriityof Wisconsin • 1.025 West Johnson Street • Madison.Wisconsin 53706 • (608)262 ■ 4901 ^ 




Thank you for participating in the R and D Center's study on 
teacher^involvement in decision-making in I^E^^^ols. Your 
res^nses have been received and are being prepared"~f6^om- 
puter analysis. Once the results have 'been analyzed, you wilT^' 
receive an^abstract of the findings." The final technical re- 
port- probably will noK be published until spring or summer of 
•975. You wi.n receive a copy when it is ready. 



If you ever need assistance "from our c6mponent of the R and D 
Center, f^l" f ree.to:writ§ or call. Thgnks again for your help. 



Sincer-ely , 



Kenneth W.^ Wright < 
Research Assistant 
R--3 Component 
606/263-4270 ^ 



KWrads , 
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• I Al^D R UNIT OPERATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 

DIRECTIONS: The following items are based upon the performance objectives 

identified by the Wisconsin R and D Center as~l5i5lng the respon- 
sibility of the I and R unit. Please indicate how effectively ' 
your unit achieves these objectives by circling the response 
which most accurately describes, in your opinion, the operations 
of your unit, 

VE = Very effectively 

E = Effectively 
SE = Somewhat effectively ^ ^ '•^•j. 

I = Ineffectively * ' f-f ' 

VI = Very ineffectively * 'J 

A. Instructional Program 

Our I and R unit, in the curricular area(s) to 
which we are applying the Instructional Program- 
_ ming Model: ^ 

1. Develops and/or selects outlines of skills and concepts 
to be learned which are appropriate to the student in 

VE E SE I VI the 'unit. 

2. Develops and/or selects behavioral objectives related to 
VE E SE I VI, ' the skill and concept outlines* 

3« Specifies materials, equipment, personnel, space and 
VE E SE I VI ^ time needed for instruction. 

/ . 

4. ' Uses 'a variety-^of^ materials for each of the identified 
VE E SE I VI instructional objectives. " ^ 

VE E SE I VI, 5. Specifies teacher activities needed for instruction. 



6* Preassesses students for attainment of the objectives 
* ^ , within the first month of implementing the Instructional\ 

VE E SE I VI- V Programming Model. " ' * V 

?• Preassesses students* motivational level, learning style, 
interest^^and attitudes^^* and special problems as soon 
after the^p.reassessment of objective^, attainment as the 
^unit staff 'can conduct the assessment and utilize the 
VE K SE I VI ^ ^ / results! ^ ' — • - . 



. 8. Places students' in initial ^groups in I£LE.j^u r^riculum .ar eas 

i . ^ . bajged on preass^^meTfrTresults regarding achievement, 

^ ** learning styXiT motivational level, interest, or other 

VE E SE I VI . relevant variable (s). 
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^ 'VE = Very effectively * ... 

• ^# » E » Effectively 

SE = gomcwhat effectively 
I = Ineffectively. 
^ VI « Very ineffectively 

s 

9. ,Uses a variety of student grouging patterns in the course 
of a particular juirriculum such as a) independent study, 
b) orie-t6-ope (teacher-student), c) one-to-one Xstudent- 
student), d) small gi^oup (3-11 students)^, e), medium group 
* ' ,(12-19 students), f) class-sized group (20-39 students), 

VE E SE I VI apd g) lairge group (more than 30. students) . 

10. Assesses students for attainment of objectives after 
.VEESEIVI. instruction. • 

9 

11. Records assessment results in a usable form (e.g., on 
VE E*SE I VI charts, ,Mc Bee cards, lists, or individual folders). 

12. Conducts evaluation regarding the percentage of students 
V£ E SE I yi * who 'attain specific objectives. 

13. Regroups student? at le^ast every two to three wieeks based 
VE E SE I VI on needs* and attainment of objectives, 

? ^ 

♦ 14. Plans for all I and R ynit teachers to teach in the^ IGE 
VE E SE I VI subject-matter areas. 

15. Conducts evaluation regarding the effectiveness of the 
VE E SE I VI ^ instructional materials currentlyvin use*. ^ 

16. Conducts evaluation regarding, the' effectiveness of the 

VE E SE I VI instructional techniques currently 'in use. ^ — 

17. Conducts evaluation regarding the effectiveness of the 
VE E SE I VI- assessment materials currently in use. 

18. Conducts evaluation regarding the effectiveness of the 
VE E SE 1 VI assessment techniques currently, in use. 

B. Staff Development 
Our I and R unit: 

19. Participates in the school's staff development program 
VE E SE I*VI • as planned by the IIC. ' ^ ■ 

20. Participates in the evaluation of the school's staff 
VE'ji SE I VI development plan. 
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VE = Vary effectively 
• 6 E =^ Effectively 

SE « Somewhat .effectively ^ < 
I - Ineffectively -1^ ' 

— VI = Very effectively 



21. Part^'.cipates in the evaluation of the intern-student 
VE* E SB I VI , teacher program: 

^ : 22. I^eets together for at least three days prior to the 

opening of school: • ' 

a. to make ininediafo plains regarding student grouping 

- ; patterns and scheduling for the first one to two 

VE E' SE I VI weeks of .school^. ' 



|b* to mi^e long-range plans regarding our l^ani R 
- ' ^ unit's instEuctional design and goals for the 

VE E SE I yVI entire year. 

23. Meets at least one day per scTi^nster\when children are 
^ not at school to extend IGE pl^ning^ into other curri- 

VE E'SE I vr cular *ireas. 

C. Organisational Operations 

Our I and R unit : 

VE E SE I VI 24. Schedules unit meetings regularly. 




t 



.25. Schedules at least two hours per week with one* hour in 

, VE E SE I VI - a single blotk Uo plan. for instruction. i 

VE E SE I VI Z6. Holfds unit meetings during the regylar staff working day. 

27. Requires the unit leader, unit teachers, interns, and 
student teachers assigned to THie unit to attend unit 

VE E SE I VI meetings. 

28* Prepares and distributes an agenda to all personnel . 

VE E 5E I VI involved in the meeting prior to unit meeting time. 

'VE E SE I VI 29. Has its unit meetings chaired by the unit leader • 

\^E E SE I VI 30. Focuses discujjsion on agenda topics at unit meetings. 

^ ' 31. Has consultants, teacliers, IMQ directpr (librarian)^ 

VE E SE I VI aides', and others attend un^f^ meetings at our request. 

VE E SK I VI 32. Keeps minutes of unit meetings. 
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^■^ VE Very -effectively ^ 

E = Effectively 
SE « Somewhat effectively 
I « Ineffectively " ' * t 

' ^ ^ Very inef f eotively 

* ♦ 33. Distributes minutes of unit meet:t"gs to total unit 

VE E SE I VI staff, the IIC, and others who attend unit meetings. 

J 

VE E SE I VI 34» Holds goal-setting meetings at least, ^nce per semester. 

(. 

r> ' ' « 

*VE E SE I VI 35» Holds curriculum design ineetiijgs at least once per quarter, 

36,. Holds meetings to evaluate instructional units, programs, 
VE E SE I VI and unit oper^ions at least once .per quarter. * 



37. Holds grouping and scheduling meetings at^ least once 
VE E SE I VI every two weeks_, - * ^ 

38/ Holds meetings whenever necessary to deal with immediate- 
VE E SE 1 Vi probleW* ' ^ • < 

^ 39.- Evaluates the flexibility of the , schedul-e at least once* 
VE E>SE I VI ^ per quarter. 

40. Assesses each unit member *S expertise in subject matter 
VE I? SE I VI at least pnce per, ye^^. ^ 

41. Assesses each unit member^s expertise ia instructing^ 

V* E SE I VI various sizes and *kinds of groups- at least once per year. 

42. Provides at least five hours per week released time from 
instruction for the unit lelader to plan, manage, study 

VE E SE I VI^ and conduct research.* -rf^ ' , 

43. Provides at least one ho^ur per veek released time from 
instruction fpr teachers to plan, stucly, and conduct 

VE E SE I VI research. _ . 

^ 44. Assigns aides (instructional and Clerical) tasks according 
to broad guidelines established by tMi^^C ^and/or specific 
VE E SE I VI ' guidelines, established by the unit,. 

45. Assigns 'each teacher a specialization in a curriculum 
area, or teaching styles to' develop, so that he ckn act 
VE E SE I VI as a resource person tp the unit.. ^ 



46. Identifies each student in the unit with a teacher whor 

' monitors his progress during the year and takes .initiative 
VE E SE I VI as required in the IGE subject-matter areas. 
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frVery ef fectivcly^: 

E « Effectively 
SE « Soinev;hat effectively 

I « Ineffectively ^ ^ ' ^ 
VI « ,Y^ry ineffectively 
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D. School-ConBTi»nity Relations 
Our I and R unitt 



VE E SE I VI 



47* Identifies each j^tudent with a staff member for purposes 
of homo-school relations, including conferences ^and home 
visits,, as well as day-to-da>i guidance of the student and 
monitoring of his ^performance. 



VE E SE 1 VI 48. Report individ\ial students* progress to parents. 



Vli E SE I VI 



>E E^E I VI 



49. Cooperatei; wirh the IIC in interpreting the IGE/MUS-E 

i^concept to parents' and residents in the school attendance 



area. 



50. 



Cooperates witli the IIC in utilizing volunteer community 
personnel (e.g., parents, other adults'^ high school and 
college students^ and people with special, "oxj^ert^ise) in 
the Instructional program and other jschool activities. 



National Evaluotion Committta 
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Kmetitus Ptofessoi 
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Dean School of Education 
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R&D Center 
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Dean 
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Coordinator 
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Member of the AswiatedJ-Vulty 
R&D Center * 



James M Lipham 
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Wayni* R Otto 
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R&D Center 
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Associated Faculty 
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